EDUCATION. 


DEVOTED THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
LITERATURE EDUCATION. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FREE TEXT-BOOK LAW. 


HON. JOHN DICKINSON, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board Education. 


ECTION Chapter the Public Statutes Massa- 
chusetts provides that the School Committee shall direct 
what books shall used the public schools, and prescribe, 
pursued therein. Until 1873 the children the public schools 
were required provide, their own expense, text-books and 
supplies such they might need the preparation their 
school exercises. Although the public schools the Common- 
wealth, since the act 1647, had been called free schools, yet, 
owing the fact that pupils were required furnish their own 
means study, they were not, until the act 1873, any 
case absolutely free. The legislature this year passed the fol- 
permissive act: 
city, ordinance, and town, vote, may authorize its school 
committee purchase text-books and stationery for use the public 
schools such text books the property the city town, and 


lent pupils under such regulations the school committee may 


After the passage this act, whenever there was exercise 
the power granted it, the schools were made wholly free. 
The act was permissive and yet, prior the year 1884, num- 
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ber towns had availed themselves its provisions. The re- 
sults the use the free text-book system were satisfactory 
that was case abandoned, after fair trial. Influenced 
knowledge the experience those towns that had made 
trial the permissive law, and the general argument its 
favor, the legislature 1884 made the permissive act 1873 
compulsory requiring the towns provide for the furnishing 
free text-books and school-supplies all the pupils all the 
public schools. was enacted follows 


The school committee every city and town 
chase, the expense such city town, text- books and other school 
supplies used the public schools and text-books and supplies 
shall loaned the pupils said public schools free charge, sub- 
ject such rules and regulations care and custody the school 
committee may prescribe. 

SECTION Pupils supplied with text-books the time the pas- 
sage this act shall not supplied with similar books the com- 
mittee until needed. 

SECTION This act shall take effect upon the first day August, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four. 


The act was passed March, take effect the August fol- 
lowing. the opening the fall term, the towns were all pre- 
pared enter upon the trial the new system providing the 
means teaching and study the public schools. 

December last, circular letter inquiry was sent toa 
few the representative towns learn, possible, what re- 
sults the free system supplies was producing, and how was 

regarded the school authorities and the people. The letter 
contained the following questions 

What effect has the use the free text-book system pro- 
duced,— 

the number children attendance upon the schools? 
the length time attendance? 

the cost books and supplies 

Has the use the system proved the means communi- 
cating contagious diseases 

What, general, are the advantages the new system 
over the old? 

What are the disadvantages 

How the system regarded teachers; pupils; and 
parents 
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1886, MASSACHUSETTS FREE TEXT-BOOK LAW. 


must remembered, examining the answers these 
questions, that the new system had been existence but year 
and half; andthat this time full set new books and 
school materials were purchased and put into use; and 
this was done without the advantages experience. 

Answers the questions proposed were received from over 
twénty towns, and they prove,— 

That the new mode furnishing the means for school 
work has increased the school attendance from five ten per 
cent. the high schools there has been much larger in- 
crease, amounting, one town reported, twenty per cent. 

appears from the returns, that the children poor par- 
ents are kept longer school the use the free books, 
the aid thus furnished they are enabled enter upon high- 
school course study. 

The new system has reduced the cost books about one- 
third the amount paid under the old, and the cost supplies 
about one-half that amount. 

case known heard has the use the system 
been the means communicating disease. Free text-books have 
been used for many years some the towns Massachu- 
setts, and some the cities and towns almost every other 
state the Union, and complaint has hitherto been made 
that these books have been the media through which disease has 
been communicated. The sanitary objections the use sec- 
ond-hand school-books may more reasonably urged against the 
use books drawn from our circulating libraries, and handled 
persons exposed, frequently, the unfavorable conditions 
social life. should not forgotten that laws regulat- 
ing the attendance children suffering from contagious diseases, 
who have been exposed them, and that the free books are 
committed the care the teachers the schools. Upon the 
approach physical disorder the books study, which are usu- 
ally tasks, and best require considerable mental effort, are the 
first thrown aside and the last resumed; that, 
all the methods which disease communicated, that sec- 
ond-hand school-books the least expected. 

The general advantages arising from the new system are, 
Economy time. Under the present system, the schools 
may supplied, the first day the term, with all necessary 
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means study. This prevents the long delays that were for- 
merly experienced organizing the classes, and enables the 
teacher make better classification his school. Econ- 
omy expense. The individual buys retail, the town 
wholesale prices. The discount the latter case sometimes 
equal one-third the retail price” and under the new sys- 
tem the books are used until they are worn has, with- 
out doubt, largely increased the attendance upon both the pri- 
mary and the secondary schools. The new plan furnishes good 
occasion for training the children take good care those 
things not their own, but which they are allowed en- 
ables the school-boards furnish great variety reading- 
books for supplementary reading. The public schools are now 
literally free schools, offering all, the same free terms, the 
advantages good education, 

There were the returns but two objections made the 
free system. was thought one two writers that the 
children should own the books they use school, and that they 
should preserve them for future use. They also thought that 
much time was spent purchasing and distributing the books 
and supplies among the schools. The use the free text-book 
system does not prevent child from becoming the owner the 
books studies, nor, that were possible, preserving them. 
This may done even less expense under the new system 
than under the old. Experience has proved, however, that 
school-books have not generally been and that good 
books for reference and reading may drawn readily, all, 
from the public libraries now found almost every town 
and village. The advantages the system are many and 
important that considerable expenditure time and labor may 
well made secure them. Experience and proper division 
labor will lessen both until thorough application the sys- 
tem will not considered burden. 

Two other objections have been urged, though not those 
replying the interrogatories. One is, that cultivates 
spirit dependence; the other, that there the same reason 
for furnishing clothes for furnishing books. the first 
these objections has any force, presents arguinent against 
the whole system free schools. Why not the manly spirit 
independence corrupted furnishing free teachers, and free 
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school-houses, and free apparatus used the means 
teaching? what principle may furnish everything else 
free with good results, but cannot furnish free books without 
harm? fact, the schools not come the children 
charity. The public schools are supported general tax, lev- 
ied such manner that the burden support made rest 
equally all. With this view the case the people accept 
their free school privileges, not charity, but gift pre- 
sented themselves. 

The second objection, that clothes may furnished prop- 
erly books, little significance when known that 
the state, its compulsory laws, creates the legal necessity 
purchasing books, while the necessity for clothes would 
there were schools attend. Clothes should furnished 
public expense whenever this necessary attendance. 
the returns appears that the free-text-book system regarded 
with great favor all. this true thus early after its intro- 
duction into the schools, with much more favor will re- 
garded after experience has increased the facility and diminished 
the expense its use. 

For the promotion economy the use the free-text- 
book system books should purchased directly from the pub- 
lishers, their special wholesale prices. Other supplies should 
purchased similar manner from the manufacturer, pos- 
sible, near him possible, save the expense 
made 

Plain and definite rules and regulations should made con- 
cerning the care and custody the books and supplies after 
they are introduced into the schools. This involves the neces- 
sity keeping account, the school committee some 
one authorized them, the supplies furnished the teachers, 
the different school-buildings, and account also, the 
teachers, the things loaned the different pupils. Students 
the upper grades schools should taught cover their 
books neat and substantial manner, and aid the teachers 
distributing them, and keeping correct account their 
distribution and the manner which they are used. 

“That wisdom and knowledge well virtue may dif- 
fused generally among the body the people,” there must 
public schools. Public schools must supported, all, 
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public tax, levied upon all the taxable property the state. 
The schools must free, and the attendance upon them made 
compulsory. The addition the free text-book law the other 
statutes the State relating public schools made these insti- 
tutions literally free. The free institutions 
state must provide against the existence class-distinctions 
among the people. 

Nothing external the man himself must taken into 
account determining his place the commuuity which 
may form part. Our own public educational institutions, 
now constituted, offer their all the same 
terms,—that simple acceptance. The importance the new 
law cannot over-estimated. worthy place among 
the school laws every state the Republic. 


SEPTEMBER SCENE. 
SMITH. 


Beneath the busy murmuring swift bees, 
Droning their messages from flower flower, 
Where nodding willows weave dreamy bower, 
And flutters not the kiss any breeze, 

sleeps garden, dreaming the bees, 
The very bees pleasure, till its power 

beauty, ebbing each silent shower 

truant petals, fades and dies ease. 

Sleep fainteth into death from which sun 
Revives fleeting beauty winged life 

Ceases its fluid circlings ’round the dun, 
Uncrowned stems and reedy the knife 
keen decay biteth the root; not one 
Unfruitful glory dares strife. 
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HISTORY AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
HISTORY COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
HERBERT ADAMS, PH.D., JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


COLLEGE may fairly claim the honor being 


the first American institution America recognize History 
worthy professional chair. The institution was founded, 
King’s College, under the royal patronage George II., 
the year 1754. Arrangements appear have been made the 
original faculty arts for the teaching Law and History. 
early 1773 find Johannes Vardill, A.M., Socius,” ap- 
pointed professor Natural Law Naturalis). 1775 
was made professor History and Languages. Undoubtedly, 
both appointments represented the revival the old English 
connection between law, history, and the classics. the 
Naturalis, then taught European universities, was but the 
continuity Roman ideas philosophical jurisprudence, 
history was regarded, primarily, the history Greece and 
Rome and mere supplement classical culture. 

John Vardill was graduate College, and was the 
very first alumnus that institution receive appointment 
instructor. seems have been favorite pupil Dr. 
Cooper, the president the college, and have sympathized 
with him his Tory politics. Indeed, the young professor early 
turned his attention political pamphleteering rather than the 
teaching history. doubtful whether ever taught any his- 
tory all, unless did before his second appointment, while 
yet professor jurisprudence. letter, written from London 
early 1775, describes him Parson Vardill, native New 
York, who has been here twelve-month,—a ministerial writer 
under the signature Corio/anus, appointed King’s Pro- 
fessor the College New York, with salary 4200 ster- 
Moore’s Historical Sketch Columbia College, 
page edition 1846.) President Moore, the historian 
Columbia College, says (p. 87), the Rev. John Vardill probably 
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never entered the duties his office. Very little importance, 
therefore, should attached his appointment, save that 
the early recognition History and Politics the faculty 
that institution which has since done much for their joint ad- 
vancement this country. 

After the Revolution, Columbia College, having dropped its 
royal name and patron well its Tory president and Tory 
professor history, took fresh start under American auspices. 
old broadside, preserved the Columbia library, contains 
the statutes the college for 1785 and Plan Education,” 
whereby appears that history was taught what was then 
unique way for America. The Rev. John Cross, Professor 
German and Geography, from 1784 1795, taught the sopho- 
more class three times week, course which 
ized Description the Globe respect all general 
matters. Rise, extent, and fall ancient chronology 
low the fall the Roman present state the 
world; origin the present States and Kingdoms,—their ex- 
tent, power, commerce, religion and customs modern chronol- 
ogy.” This was history with ancient and geographical basis, 
but with modern political outlook. was highly creditable 
course, the best that the writer has found the annals any 
American college, that early period. savors, however, more 
German than English origin. John Cross, Professor 
German and Geography, and afterward Moral Philosophy, evi- 
dently represents European current American college in- 
struction. was the forerunner Francis Lieber, the Ger- 
man-American. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES ANTHON. 


Side side with historico-geographical studies Columbia 
ran the old scholastic course Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
which had probably been taught, from the beginning the col- 
lege, connection with the classical His- 
tory has really been the life current historical instruction 
Columbia, every other American college. was 
feeble, sluggish current, but was constant; and sufficed 
keep history from dying out the student-consciousness. 
would unprofitable follow this little classical stream through 
all its meanderings its present deeper and wider flow;; 
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enough say that began expand during the tutorship 
Charles Anthon, who was called teach the classics Colum- 
bia 1820. became Adjunct Professor 1830, and Jay 
Professor Greek and Latin 1857. Immediately divided 
his department with Professor Prisler; but remained its head 
until 1867, when died. The long service this classical 
teacher and editor, who has been for well-nigh two generations 
familiar spirit, for good evil, every preparatory school, 
undoubtedly did much for the promotion the study clas- 
sical antiquities Columbia College and throughout the country. 
gave direction the teaching Greek and Roman History, 
and supplied means for its illustration which were helpful 
their time. Without this steady current classical and antiqua- 
rian instruction which represented Columbia for nearly 
fifty years, doubtful whether such impetus would have 
been given historical and political studies came 1856 
his direct advice. 


PROFESSOR JOHN 


the continuity historico-political studies Columbia 
College there was another important influence, contemporary 
with Professor namely, the Rev. John McVickar, who 
was appointed Professor Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Belles 
Letters the year 1817. This man, the successor the Rev. 
Dr. Bowden, too little known American students History 
and Economics,—in both which studies was remarkable 
pioneer. would useful, well pious service, some 
one the present instructors the School Political Science 
Columbia would prepare academic memorial John Mc- 
Vickar, did his worthy predeccessor, Dr. Bowden 
1817), address delivered the Alumni Columbia Col- 
lege, October 1837. Although the life the Rev. John Mc- 
Vickar has been written, biography,”. his son 
(New York: Hurd Houghton, 1872), there much aca- 
demic interest his life and writings, much unused biograph- 
ical material the archives Columbia College, that special 
study his professional career would certainly repay the 
younger generation teachers. 

general, the service rendered Prof. McVickar Histor- 
ical and Political Science Columbia College resembles that 
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rendered Prof. Francis Bowen Harvard College. Under 
the broad philosophical professorship, both teachers 
protected and encouraged historico political studies. Both in- 
clined most strongly toward politico-economics. Both produced 
text-books political economy, which, their day and genera- 
tion, proved very helpful American students. these days, 
when the study economics coming the front our col- 
leges and universities, will recognized distinguishing 
honor for Prof. McVickar that was absolutely the first man 
this country lecture upon political economy students, and 
also the first publish text-book upon the subject. 

John McVickar was the son leading mer- 
chant New York City, and was Scotch descent. Heredity 
and environment gave him natural inclination toward the study 
economic questions. Born the business-centre the 
United States, into family-acquaintance with wealthy and influ- 
ential men, into association with Albert Gallatin, Isaac Bronson, 
and Mr. Biddle, young McVickar could not escape the great 
problems currency and banking which agitated his times. 
Although, after his graduation from Columbia College, educated 
theologian and for time settled rector parish Hyde 
Park, readily accepted the philosophical professorship made 
vacant the death Dr. Bowden 1817; and, within year, 
petitioned have Political Economy added his already wide 
domain, without any increase salary. The year 1818 marks 
the establishment economic science Columbia College,— 
the first academic recognition this subject the United 
States. For several years the need text-book Political 
Economy was deeply felt McVickar aid his lectures. 
1821 appears have urged Edward Everett prepare 
suitable hand-book but the great orator, while expressing inter- 
est the subject, pleaded other engagements. 1825 Mc- 
Vickar brought out his Outlines Political Economy. This thin 
octavo volume, which American student may well prize 
can now secure copy, was American adaptation 
M’Culloch’s article Political Economy originally published 
the Edinburgh supplement the old Britannica. 
This article, the first Ricardo lecturer Political Economy, 
well deserves comparison with that the new edition the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, for the sake the historical method 
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which both articles represent. with his review 
the rise economic science, the mercantile system, the manu- 
facturing system, the opinions Mr. Mun, Sir Josiah Child, 
Dudley North, Mr. Locke, may truly called repre- 
sentative the historical school economics Knies 
Roscher. 

interesting reflect that the English historical method 
Vickar, more than twenty-five years before the rise either 
these German pioneers. more than fifty years did the Scotch 
student M’Culloch and Adam Smith anticipate the American 
disciples Knies and Roscher, advocating historico-political 
economy. McVickar appended many original notes 
loch; and, among other good things, said political econ- 
omy: the rising government America teaches the wis- 
dom European experience.” called economics re- 
deeming science modern times,—the regenerating principle 
that, connection with the spirit Christianity, work 
the civilized governments the world, not revolutionize, but 
reform.” his original notes, which show not only 
deep moral but profound practical insight into economic ques- 
tions, McVickar appended general summary economic sci- 
ence, which probably reveals something his own method pre- 
senting the subject classes. This text-book, which said 
the first work the science political economy published 
America” (McVickar’s Life John McVickar 85) was wel- 
comed Chancellor Kent and Thomas Jefferson the warmest 
terms. The sage Monticello said the subject which the 
book represented: rejoice see that beginning 
cultivated our schools. country earth requires sound 
intelligence more than 

Among the early economic writings McVickar are the fol- 
lowing pamphlets: Made Equity (1826), English arti- 
cle, like his text-book, with American notes; Hints Banking 
(1827), original paper forty more pages, addressed 
member the New York legislature, and said have been the 
origin the free banking law New York (1833), and the sci- 
entific forerunner practical reforms the Bank England, 
1844, and also the National Bank Act the United States 
1863 (Appendix the Life more distinct 
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foreshadowing our present national banking was 
Professor McVickar’s article, published 1241, entitled Na- 
tional Bank: Its Necessity and most Advisable Form.” This 
and other financial articles were published McVickar the 
New York Review, which closed its influential career 1842. 
Abolishing Damages Protested Bills The 
Evils Divers State Laws regulate Damages Foreign 
Bills Exchange,” etc. complete bibliography the writ- 
ings John McVickar would bea helpful addition the Dewey 
system classification the excellent library Columbia Col- 
lege. the history economic thought the United States 
John McVickar will surely take honorable place, aca 
demic pioneer. economists, like Franklin, Robert 
Morris, and Alexander Hamilton, this country had, indeed, 
veloped but professional economist, with original and inde- 
pendent views, America had not seen before the days John 
McVickar. His only rival priority was Professor Cooper, the 
predecessor Francis Lieber, Columbia, South Carolina. 
singular chance, the two lines economic teaching came to- 
gether, last, Columbia College, New York, when, 1857 
Francis Lieber was called that institution the successor 
John McVickar. 

The subject History was also taught Professor 
Vickar branch his philosophical department. The stat- 
utes Columbia College show that, from the beginning the 
present century, Greek and Roman History, Classical Antiq- 
uities, remained the hands the classical department. But 
some attention was always given Modern History; and this 
appears have been entrusted the professor Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres. was probably natural continu- 
ation the original historical work John Gross, teacher 
Geography and German, who was made Professor Philosophy, 
also, The preparation which Professor McVickar en- 
joyed for the teaching history was not good that which 
came him, nature and associations, for the teaching po- 
litical economy. While theological student, appears, 
however, have pursued course historical reading, and 
have invented system mnemonics which applied Bos- 
suet’s Chronology. Entering upon his professorship, McVickar 
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worked out his own methods instruction long course 
experience, the results which may generalized upon the 
basis the following authentic testimony. 

report committee the trustees Columbia Col- 
lege, statement was made, 1856, Professor McVickar, 
with respect the duties his department. said his pro- 
fessorship “union historical and philosophical 
studies,” which advised the division. the sophomores, 
during their first semester, taught Modern European His- 
tory, more especially from the latter half the fifteenth cent- 
ury, being the period suggested the true commence- 
ment the European system. The second session was the ex- 
act and critical study English History, the great store- 
house our political wisdom. addition this, there were 
essays subjects connected with the course read and criticised 
the the whole embodied notes, stated 
annual regard his method teaching, Pro- 
fessor McVickar told the committee that any good history the 
hands students was sufficient. said, The subject stud- 
ied, not the text-book. practice is, the commencement, 
explain the subject text-books, and give the class list 
the best, any one which would satisfactory. have made 
point ascertain from the best students other colleges 
the results studying from text-books, and have felt that such 
instruction makes little impression the reply 
question from the committee whether delivered his 
lectures from notes, Professor McVickar said: have written 
notes and the earlier periods used read lectures. Expe- 
rience brought freer use notes, guiding the analy- 
sis the subjects, but not controlling the 

All this has modern tone, and indicates man sensible 
ideas. There was, however, one radical fault found with Profes- 
sor McVickar, which perhaps inherited from Dr. Bowden: 
did not succeed keeping good discipline among his students. 
his eulogy Dr. Bowden, McVickar said, with certain re- 
flex significance, disciplinarian held lightly the staff 
McVickar’s own students appear have recognized 
this amiable weakness their master, and have presumed 
upon it. Some dissatisfaction was felt the administration 
with what was allowed the recitation-room Professor 
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and the inquiry into his methods instruction reveals 
certain animus, with decided tendency toward 
tion the entire department. 

1857, the advice and consent Professor McVickar, the 
duties his too laborious and too comprehensive professorship 
were divided into three independent (1) Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy (2) Ancient and Modern Literature (Belles 
Lettres); (3) History and Political Science. Professor 
Vickar was transferred the chair Evidences Natural and 
Revealed religion which held until 1864, when retired from 
office, his duties passing the then president. The chair 
Philosophy was given Professor Charles Murray Nairns. The 
chair Belles Lettres was offered Samuel Eliot, Boston 
but declined it, and the duties were then entrusted Profes- 
sor Nairns. 


ADVICE PROFESSOR ANTHON, 


the report the committee above cited statement 
Professor Anthon, with reference the status History Co- 
lumbia College, the year 1856, which time there was con 
siderable discussion among the trustees with reference the 
reorganization departments and the conversion the college 
committee whose duty then was teach Ancient His- 
tory, Professor Anthon said that, regards freshmen, be, 
longed the Adjunct Professor Latin and Greek. said- 
also, that the historical teaching subsequent classes,—the con- 
tinuation freshman History and Geography,—belonged the 
philosophical department Professor McVickar. Then follows 
Professor Anthon’s recommendation for distinct chair His- 
tory. opinion,” said, whole subject ought 
assigned separate department, called the Professorship 
History, distinct from the other departments and embracing both 
Ancient and Modern This was the same idea which 
influenced Harvard College, the year 1839, institute the 
McLean Professorship Ancient and Modern History, which 
was first held Jared Sparks. suitable man realize this 
idea Columbia College was doubtless already the mind 
President King, and such confidential advisers Prof. Anthon. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 


FROM ITS SOURCES THE SEA. 
EMMA SHAW. 


mighty river, crystal clear, 
Flowing, flowing, year after year, 
time rest, time stay, 
What tidings bring you from away 
vast Superior’s northern shore 
still the Storm-god’s thunders roar 
Till distant heights catch the sound 
And send sonorous echoes round, 
Till, sounding out, now here, now there, 
The mighty chorus fills the 
What tidings from the pictured-coast 
Whose guards demon-ghost? 
Are still unfurled the rocky sails 
Which bid defiance the gales? 
Canst tell the fair 
Still stands, rocky siren, there 
And the elves still make their home 
Hast the gloomy stayed, 
While mournful winds sad dirges played 
For ships, which, off that fatal shore, 
Went down and ne’er were heard 
you alone, mighty stream! 
Reflecting now the moon’s pale beam 
And all the wondrous starry train 


place pointed out Thunder Cape where the cliffs outlined against the 
horizon bear resemblance gigantic recumbent figure. This, acccording 
Indian tradition, was the Storm-god, who was believed hold undisputed sway 
all that region. 

The rocks along the pictured shore Lake Superior are carved the action 
the elements into various shapes. one place there exact representation 
sloop with sails all set. The Empress” profile woman’s face. 
About this region cluster many aboriginal legends, which people the caves with 
elves, demons, etc. 
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Which shine alike o’er isle and main 

Or, bright beneath the sinking sun 

That ruddy grows when day done,— 

you, alone, known the race 

Who first, Nature’s resting-place 

Royale Isle and Kéweenaw, 

The mineral wealth with wonder saw 
Canst tell whence and how they came, 
Those ancient ones whom none can name? 
Then, later, who like you has known 

The struggles those lone 
Who gave their lives plant the cross 
(Counting rather gain than loss) 

far-off shore and western isle 

What legends quaint hast heard, erstwhile, 
dusky maid and stalwart brave 
Who,—up-borne Superior’s wave, 
Sailed westward their birch canoe, 
Watched o’er fabled Manitou 
Their notes have been forgotten long 


And years and years have passed away 
Since, o’er the waves, their voices gay 
Rang blithely out quaint old rhyme 

which their oars kept perfect time. 
Wilt tell now, and tell true, 

How all the water the 

Finds outlet through such shallow 
Small wonder, that with breakers dread 
The boiling, seething waters pour 

O’er jagged rocks which line the shore 

flood mad that, far and wide, 

Upon the waves white foam-wreaths ride 
For rest alone dost steal away 

And linger long Georgian Bay 

Among her thousand lonely isles, 

Made beauteous Nature’s 

Isles where his home the wild gull makes 
His cry alone the stillness breaks 
Hast lingered thine eastward march 
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Beneath the Giant arch, 

stopped see ghosts still keep 
Their nightly watch Lover’s 
Listened hear the sunset gun 

Mackinac, when day was done? 

Fair Mackinac! who proudly takes 

Her Gibralter the 
Michigan comes thro’ the strait 
The flood meet Huron’s gate. 

her shores the two unite, 

Then onward flow, all sparkling bright, 
Adown the peaceful river Claire,— 
That’s bordered now with homesteads fair,— 
Across the lake, find sight 

Above Fort Wayne, our ensign bright. 
Dost bring, with swiftest fancy, back 

The long-lost days Pontiac? 

Dost hear again sad Logan’s plaint 

Come down the years, echoes faint 
And brave Tecumseh’s warlike boast 

meet, alone, arméd host 

When, left behind that narrow strait, 

You enter next fair Erie’s gate 

Does Perry’s memory with you stay 
While lingering Put-in Bay 

Or, eastward still, you stop while 
the rocks Kelley’s Isle, 

Canst read for the Indian lore 

Which learnéd minds have pondered o’er 
Canst tell how, each rocky face, 

Those signs and symbols found their place? 
Wilt tell where, beneath the wave, 
The luckless Griffin found grave? 

And how and where,—for one knows,— 


Mackinac was claimed the aborigines the abode the Giant Fairies; 
and numberless weird traditions are told Arch Rock,” Lover’s-Leap,” and similar 
formations which abound this beautiful the Straits.” 

Isle are the best specimens Indian hieroglyphics found any- 
where the region. 

The Griffin was the first vessel the lakes. She was lost somewhere this 
vicinity. 
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They met their fate, those fine 
Which, sent conquer Pontiac, 

Set bravely out, but ne’er came back? 

all our words comes reply 

river now, you hurry 

And fast, and faster, you whirl 
With foaming haste and angry swirl, 
Till, o’er the rocks with one mad leap 
You go, and still right onward sweep. 
Tho’ loud you Niagara calls, 

Deaf the thunder the falls 

You roll your sea-green waves along, 
Still speeding with current strong. 
either hand gray cliffs look down 
Their adamantine faces frown 

As, presently, you leave behind 

Your narrow bounds, and unconfined 
And peaceful now, broader lake 
The Indian name Ontario take. 

The beautiful,” signifies 

And, surely, all the name implies 
You are you glide, 
Mile after mile, wide, 
You stop bit Kingston Bay 
Then, narrowing, you steal away 
From all the wondrous beauty there 
wooded shore and islets fair. 
Untempted Dame Nature’s wiles, 
You stop not midst the Thousand Isles, 
But still press on, river free, 
Maddened with haste reach the sea. 
Long-Sault Rapids and Lachine 
You gallop with frantic mien 

For e’en the Isle Montreal 

You really make pause all 

(Tho’ bold stands, full your track 
hold the torrent back) 

But claiming all the tribute due 
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From Ottawa and Richelieu, 

You wind beneath historic heights 

Made memorable many fights 

Your rolling flood you hold check 

moment, ere you leave Quebec,— 

Its plains where brave men fought and fell, 
Its old and time-worn citadel, 

And Montmorency’s silv’ry veil 


Half-screening cliffs which none can 


Then hasten with tireless speed. 

either side the banks 

Till wild and lonely Saguenay 

Comes down you from Ha-Ha Bay 
Mingling its waters,—inky black,— 
With yours, ancient Tadousac. 

Glad sorry the meeting 

Both press on: there’s retreating 
So, swept with resistless force, 

You still pursue your seaward course 
And when the breakers loudly roar 
Upon the bleak Atlantic shore, 

Where mountain billows rise and swell, 
say, Lawrence, fare thee well!” 


BROOKS. 


Bright brooks! they came from heaven, 
teach the tuneful art, 
And woo men from their sorrows 
And from their cares apart 
teach them high behavior, 
And gentle ways and true, 
Inspiring them with courage 
fight life’s battles through. 
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EDUCATION THE (YNCAS), 


Head-Master American College, Callao, Peru. 


HILE look with pride upon our educational institutions 

to-day, should not forget that many centuries ago the 
Western Hemisphere contained two races people, who were 
justly proud their institutions and their governments. refer 
the Tiahuantinsuyos, Yncas, and the Aztecs. this paper 
shall deal strictly with the former, especially familiar 
with their history. 

Prescott, well many Spanish historians, has erreonously 
applied the name “Incas”’ all the people Ynca’s Empire. 
The word yncas, the Quechua language (the one used the 
Tiahuantinsuyos), means lords kings, and was applied only 
the members the royal family. The proper name the em- 
pire, Tiahuantinsuyo, also applicable the people whole, 
and they are termed some the Spanish historians. 

These people knew little theory classics, but many 
departments education, especially the industrial sciences, 
they vied with the progressive people the nineteenth century. 
Their system irrigation was one the grandest ever known, ex- 
tending over area nearly one thousand square miles, con- 
sisting aqueducts constructed flag-stones closely joined, 
—without the use cement,— conduct water over rivers 
and ravines without any waste. Many ruins these are 
seen, to-day, Peru. many places the elevation the dunes 
would not admit and these places the industri- 
ous “red man” excavated the sand sufficient depth for 
insuring dampness enough for the growing plants. These 
subterranean gardens sometimes contained acre ground, 
circular shape surrounded walks made from sun- 
dried bricks clay. fertilize these gardens, well the 
irrigated lands, they used small fish which 
was very abundant along the seashore, guano, the use 
which was well-known the ancient Peruvians us. 

They also studied the rotation crops; the proper time for 
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seeding the character the climate and the soil. account 
the dense population every foot ground was utilized. Not 
only did they reclaim the desert the coast, but system 
terracing they reclaimed the rocky Andes, from the base the 
and to-day the Andes Tiahuantinsuyo rise before 
the traveler similar the pyramids Egypt, with their 
sides covered with (from which comes the name the 
mountains), terraces, built out rock and fertile soil taken 
from the valleys the base the mountains. The prod- 
ucts their soil consisted maize; grain similar 
rice); plantains; coca strong narcotic plant, the leaves 
which they mixed with lime and chewed when their power en- 
durance was called into action) cotton; kind pepper) 
potatoes; cawote kind sweet potato); oca; ullucos, and 
many tropical fruits. 

manufacturing, with their rude machinery, they produced 
cotton and woolen cloth which contains over sixty threads 
woof per inch,—as found day their graves,—the same being 
dyed all the different colors, and containing many beautiful 
designs. their manufacture gold, silver, and copper orna- 
ments, utensils, which was very the mold- 
ing and hardening copper alloying with silica, they 
surpassed the artisan to-day. Their pottery and other manu- 
factures also show much skill and design. 

Besides their respective occupations, the plebeians were taught 
their duty the government, religious rites, elementary arithme- 
tic, and the Quechua language. The Yncasand aristocracy were 
trained the national universities liturgy, 
military tactics, architecture, the complete history the empire 
with the biography the kings and other eminent men, astron- 
omy, geometry, geography their country, medicine, surgery, 
elementary arithmetic, the use the the grammar and 
rhetoric the Quechua language, theatrical exhibitions, elo- 
quence, poetry, and song. 

their arithmetical calculations they used the guepus, which 
consisted large cord about three feet length, having 
groups small cords different colors attached stated 
intervals, one end the same being left free. The arithmetical 
problems were solved, least the answer was recorded, 
means the hanging strings. simple knot tied one 
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these indicated two simple knots, twenty doubly inter- 
laced knot, one hundred triply interlaced knot, one thousand, 
and two such knots two thousand, etc. Not only the knots 
were taken into consideration, but the colors the strings, their 
size, the manner weaving, the kind material which com- 
posed, and the distance the knots from the large cord. 

The principles geometry were carefully studied and mas- 
tered, the application the same seen their ruins to-day. 
These principles they applied drafting maps their empire 
upon leaves; the distribution their lands, well 
their admirable architecture, solving very difficult problems with 
the greatest success and exactness. 

astronomy they were inferior the Aztecs, they deter- 
mined the solstices and equinoxes means mechanical con- 
trivances instead mathematical calculations. Nevertheless, 
their (teacher) observed the course Venus and some 
the lesser planets. When the eclipses occurred they became 
greatly frightened, believing that the heavenly bodies were 
threatening come down and demolish the earth. avoid 
this great disaster they broke forth one terrible huzza, beat- 
ing musical instruments and even their dogs swell the earthly 
lamentation. This they continued until they drove the heavenly 
bodies back their proper spheres, they believed. 

The phases the moon were explained the condition 
the health that body. When the moon was declining, 
they called the dying moon the new moon 
they termed the same call the full moon, 
red moon and the dark the moon, dead moon 
The lunation was divided into four divisions: 
the first commencing the first day the new moon the sec- 
ond, during the full moon the third, throughout the declination, 
and the fourth, during the dark the moon. 

They had lunar year (used the common people), com- 
mencing the first December, and solar year (used the 
royalty), commencing the first April, the vernal equinox. 
The latter contained three hundred and sixty five days and six 
hours, and was divided into spring tuctu), summer (ru- 
pay mitta), autumn (uma and winter also 
each year was divided into twelve months, corresponding our 
divisions. 
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Their physicians became quite proficient, healing the sick 
the use medicinal which the empire had many,— 
and bleeding. The surgeons seemed also have been well 
versed their profession, they practiced trepanning, one 
the most difficult surgical operations, with 

The adopted language the empire was the Quechua, which 
they compelled every tribe they conquered learn soon 
possible. This language the richest and most systematic 
all the Indian languages. rich was the language, and elo- 
quent was when spoken the amatus, their orations, that 
the Jesuit missionaries, even after they had mastered this lan- 
guage, would not address the Indians their sermons, for 
fear ridicule. forms all its cases, plural number, and its 
conjugations with more regularity than the Latin Greek. 
short, complete, systematized language, ranking with our 
most systematic language to-day, not surpassing many 
particulars. 

Their poetry was rhyme, and was generally sung their 
feats and chanted the One the most common dit- 
ties was the following, which was addressed the tuya-bird 
which robbed their corn-fields 


QUECHUA. ENGLISH. 
Ama pisco micuychu bird! not eat 
Nustallipa chacranta The crops princess 
Manan hina tucuichu not then rob 
Hillacunan The maize that her food 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
Panaccaymi rurumi The grain white, 
Ancha cconi munispa And the leaves are tender 
uccumi yet they are delicate 
raphinpa. fear your perching them. 
Phurantatac mascariy Your wings shall cut, 
Silluta Your nails shall torn 
Puppasccayquin And you shall captured 
Happiscayquin ccantapas. And closely encaged. 


1See the report Broca before the Anthropological Society Paris, Ap- 
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Hinasccatan ricunqui 


Huc rurunta chapchacctin. 

Hinac tacemi ricunqui 

Huc chincacctin. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 


This shall done you 
When you eat grain: 
This shall done you 
When grain stolen. 


Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 


The people believed the Deity have placed princess the 
sky, with vase full water from which, from time time, she 
supplied the earth with rain; and her brother striking the vase 


Sumac 
Turallayqui, 
Paquiscacan. 
Hina Manta 
Cunununan, 

Cam Nusta, 
Unuy quita 

Para munqui, 
May 
Chicchi munqui 
Riti munqui. 
Pacha rurac, 
Pacha camac, 
Cay hinapac 

Churasunqui, 


iards. 


occasioned thunder and lightning. 


The most important drama entitled and Cusi- 


Their poets sang about this 


Beautiful princess 
Thy brother 

Thy urn 

Has broken. 

For this cause 

thunders, 

lightens. 
But you, princess, 

Thy water 

Pours forth rain, 

And sometimes 

Pours forth hail, 

Pours forth snow. 

The maker the world, 

The creator the world, 

This duty 

Has put upon you. 


has created you. 


consists three acts, and well composed. 
Much the poetry, dramas, and history the Tiahuantin- 
suyos has been lost through the destructive agency the Span- 
Yet there enough show that the civilization this 
empire was weil advanced, and that under the Yncas’ rule Peru 
was more prosperous, many ways, than to-day. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


the 23d October, 1885, new college for women was 
formally opened the public. This, the last many 
generous foundations, was the gift Dr. Joseph Taylor, 
man whom philanthropy prompted desire the best gifts for 
women, whom clear insight and careful study existing 
stitutions enabled project college which should embody the 
best results the experiments carried for the last twenty 
years, and whom business sagacity, coupled with unostenta- 
tious life, enabled execute plan nobly and wisely 

Dr. Taylor, like many other founders institutions 
learning, did not himself have collegiate education, but inher- 
ited tendencies toward scholarly habit; habitual association 
with men and women cultivation and refinement, and extended 
travel home and abroad, had given him liberal and enlight- 
ened culture, and fitted him carry out his purposes with intel- 
ligent detail. was the son Dr. Edward Taylor, graduate 
Princeton College, and desgendant prosperous London 
family, who had early obtained large grants land New Jer- 
sey. was educated the best schools the Friends, 
whom his father and mother were conspicuous members, espe- 
cially identified with reforms the management the insane. 
was graduated unusually early age the Medical De- 
partment the University Pennsylvania, and began the prac- 
tice his profession Germantown, near Philadelphia. Affer 
nine years practice, broken voyage Calcutta surgeon 
East Indiaman, joined his brothers Cincinnati, then 
tended tour through Europe, and series note-books attest the 
thoroughness his observation and study countries, peoples, 
and institutions. Ten years later, having amassed considerable 
property, retired from business and returned his native 
state, where lived until his death 

was for many years Trustee Haverford College and 
one its most intelligent and interested patrons. This connec- 
tion gave him practical acquaintance with college needs, and 
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perhaps suggested him the expediency providing similar 
advantages for women. 

his estate largely increased after his retirement from busi- 
ness, the disposition his property became matter serious 
thought, and early 1876 expressed desire founda 
college for women. 1877 made his will, devising nearly 
the whole his estate the establishment college which 
should give women “all those freely offered 
young When ona second visit Europe, 1861, 
having his mind college, studied some the 
educational institutions Europe with view the best devel- 
opment his scheme, which was working out considerable 
extent detail, and with what proves have been admirable 
liberality. also took into his confidence some the promi- 
nent educators and scholars this country, and several sent 
lists questions, notably President Gilman the Johns- 
Hopkins University. speaks well for Dr. Taylor’s sagacity 
that chose advanced advisor and had the foresight 
make such wise application the system now used that uni- 
versity. While broadly outlining the general aim and scope 
the college, wisely refrained from hampering the trustees with 
detailed requirements and restrictions. The trustees were 
members the Society Friends, and, while doubtless had 
mind, more especially, the education young women that 
society, designed the college freely opened all who 
desired avail themselves its opportunities. wished the 
buildings and appointments, well the instruction, 
the best their kind, and laid special stress whatever 
would tend refinement manners and grace character. 

The site finally chosen for the college was Bryn Mawr, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia. Dr. Taylor 
took into careful consideration every item accessibility, beauty 
situation, healthfulness, and convenience. 

Bryn Mawr, its name indicates, “high land,” overlooks 
fertile and charming country, full historic association. 
ing the college grounds runs the Gulf Road, built William 
Penn, with mile-stones bearing the reverse his coat arms. 
Over this road marched Washington Valley Forge, twelve 
miles away, and the immediate vicinity are several houses 
still preserved which were once sacked the Hessians. An- 
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other quaint reminder Revolutionary times guide-board 
directing the traveler “The King Prussia, miles.” 
Just back the college building large tract woodland 
belonging the Harriton estate, easy access the students 
and filled with flowers and fern-bordered paths. this wood, 
few rods from Merion Hall, old family graveyard, where 
Charles Thompson, the first Secretary the Colonial Congress 
was buried. one side lie the slaves, whose devotion their 
masters bought for them last resting-place with those they had 
served. The turnpike roads afford the best facilities for walking 
and driving all sorts weather, and the country full 
charming by-paths that impossible not take least the 
needful amount exercise. The college grounds contain about 
forty 

Dr. Taylor, his will, provided for the erection substantial, 
sightly, and suitable buildings, the most approved construction, 
for the comfort, advanced education, and care young women 
girls the higher and more refined classes society. 
the buildings were planned and partly erected under the imme- 
diate supervision Dr. Taylor, after several visits Smith, Vas- 
sar, and Wellesley. The system dormitories Smith College 
was, the main, adopted. The original plan provided for one 
large building devoted academic purposes, with four houses 
residence about inner court. Some modifications this plan 
were made, and the present buildings consist Taylor Hall, 
containing lecture and seminary rooms, laboratories, library, offi- 
ces, and assembly Merion Hall, accommodating fifty resi- 
dent the Gymnasium; president’s house; three cot- 
tages for the use the faculty, anda gardener’s house. Radnor 
Hall, corresponding Merion Hall, will completed early 
the autumn. 

Taylor and Merion Halls are handsome Port De- 
posit stone, substantially and elegantly built, with every refer- 
ence the health and comfort the students. The lecture 
rooms are large and airy, and winter cheerful open fire glows 
each one. The seminary rooms are conveniently situated, 
somewhat apart from the other class-rooins, the quietest corner 
the Hall. The long tables give ample room for working 
materials, and are suggestive the thinking and talking that 
can done best all around table, serving does asa 
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sort basis feeling fellowship the discussion. 
the same floor are the trustees’ reception room, the library, and 
reading rooms. 

The library yet small, but generous annual allowance 
appropriated it, and has the superlative merit being ac- 
cessible all times. The rooms are open every day from 
M., and students are allowed take books their 
rooms. catalogued the Dewey system, and that has 
been selected with good judgment and reference the needs 
the students shown the fact that the rooms are seldom 
never deserted. The libraries Philadelphia are also open 
the college, and the Fellows have several instances been able 
procure the loan valuable books from the Columbia, Har- 
vard and Johns-Hopkins libraries. 

The second floor Taylor Hall contains the offices the 
President and Dean, the Assembly Hall, and Biological Labora- 
tory. The third floor devoted the Chemical Department. 
The laboratories consist general working room, lecture 
room, and professors’ room. They are well equipped with the 
best and most modern apparatus. The Botanical 
will organized this year. pressing need the college 
well equipped department Physics, and this will doubtless 
provided season allow any the present students elect 
physics major course sometime during course four 
years, although not the purpose the college organize 
any new departments till they can put footing perfect 
equality with those already existing. 

Merion Hall devoted entirely purposes residence. 
contains eighteen suits rooms, ten single rooms ordinary 
size and three unusually large. There are alsoa drawing-room 
and reception-room, cheerfull well furnished private parlor for 
the general use students, dining-room, office for the mis- 
tress the house, and The Trustees evidently be- 
lieved, with Emerson, that privacy and certain amount 
space are necessary for the moral well-being every individual 
hence there are rooms occupied two persons, the 
suits consisting two bed-rooms and common study. 
study furnished with carpet, large book-case, two study- 
tables, and with student-lamp and two chairs for each person. 
Each study contains fire-place, although the rooms are 
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ciently heated currents fresh air passing over heated steam- 
pipes. Deep window-seats give cosy aspect the rooms, and 
also serve chests. All the rooms are well lighted, and none 
are without the sun during some part the day. The bed rooms 
are furnished with full sets ash, are lighted with gas, and 
well ventilated. students are not expected assist any 
way the care their rooms, and the whole house kept 
exquisite neatness and order. Drainage, ventilation, and all 
sanitary matters have been carefully looked after, and there 
reason why, with pleasant and healthful climate, and gymna- 
sium,— the best yet provided for women this country,— every 
girl residence Merion Hall should preserve her normal 
health and vigor. 

matter fact, during the first year decided improve- 
ment the health the students took place, marked 
evident the most casual observer. 

The Gymnasium attractive brick building, adjacent 
Merion the other buildings handsomely fur- 
nished light woods, and large enough accommodate one 
hundred and fifty students. contains full set 
Dr. Sargent’s apparatus, running and walking gallery, pri- 
vate rooms for the directress, and the 
dressing rooms, and lockers. open every afternoon and 
evening, and all exercise taken under the personal supervision 
the directress, pupil Dr. Sargent, who regular 
medical student. careful examination each student made 
upon entrance, and all exercise individual. Throughout the 
entire buildings, Dr. Taylor’s explicit wish that they should 
not only well adapted their purposes, but pleasing every 
detail, has been well carried out. 

Turning from the outer the inner workings the college, 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature the Group system 
studies. The ideajis not peculiar Bryn Mawr, but may justly 
claim have originated the felicitious term which describes it. 
the system does not appear fully understood, perhaps 
somewhat detailed explanation may interest. presents 
desirable medium between license and restriction. leaves the 
student follow her individual tastes and inclinations, but the 
same time secures her from too discursive narrow and 
over-specialized course. major studies left 
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the student; but the choice once made, the details are deter- 
mined bya previously carefully arrranged schedule. ‘It as- 
sumed that liberal education our day calls for instruction 
language and literature, mathematics and the natural sciences, 
history and philosophy, and that the proportions these 
may endlessly student will graduated who 
does not the time graduation possess 
edge Latin, French, and German, and some acquaintance 
with Greek. The student free make her deficiencies 
these the exception Latin,— private 
reading but class instruction provided for beginners, those 
who not offer them for the entrance examination. addition 
these fixed requirements few studies must pursued 
every student during the college course, namely, English, some 
science, science and history and philosophy. each de- 
partment there course five hours week for two years. 
This called major course. Any two these courses which 
supplement each other called group. When one year 
major course may taken separately called minor course, 
Every candidate degree must pursue two major courses, 
The minor courses are the required studies, and free electives 
may chosen the amount five hours week fora year and 
The following major courses are offered 
Any language with any language. 

II. Mathematics with Greek Latin. 

III. Chemistry with Biology. 

IV. History with Political Science. 

Mathematics with Physics. 

VI. Physics with Chemistry. 

distinction made between students language and 
students science. Each groupis considered equal difficulty, 
mental discipline, and amount and character work. This 
necessitates large corps instructors, and equally good teach- 
ing all departments. therefore the most costly system, 
and makes the greatest demand the college whole, and 
the individual professors. Its efficiency has, however, been 
thoroughly tested the Johns-Hopkins University, where was 


put practice Pres. Gilman. paper the Andover 


Review, for June, gives his own forcible presentation the 
subject. his address the inauguration Bryn Mawr, 
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spoke the system the following words: Group sys- 
tem enables the scholar who desires the original, old-fashioned, 
highly-recommended college course studies follow com- 
pany those who, like himself, believe and love it. But, 
the other hand, another group studies based upon science 
upon history upon modern languages and literature may 
chosen the student who does not prefer the 
Thus obvious that the advantages elective course are 
secured giving every scholar his choice among several care- 
fully considered plans study, and the same time the advan- 
tages enforced prescribed courses are secured appointing 
beforehand the order, the sequence, the methods followed 
each the prescribed 

Another distinctive feature Bryn Mawr the lecture sys- 
tem. all the courses instruction mainly given lectures, 
accompanied class work and frequent examinations. These 
lectures are sense popular, but strictly scientific, and are 
intended not only immediate value, but serve the 
basis further study. Lectures French and German are 
given advanced students. During last year series lectures 
Latin Roman literature and history was also given; the 
students rapidly acquiring facility understanding the spoken 
language. Frequent classical lectures are also given English. 

Graduate courses are offered Sanskrit, and Indo-European 
Philology, Greek, Romance languages, Teutonic languages, En- 
glish, Constitutional History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Botany. 

added stimulus graduate study the college offers five 
graduates Bryn Mawr other colleges. They 
entitle the holder free tuition, furnished apartments the 
college buildings, and the sum $350 for one year. They are 
offered Biology, English, Greek, Mathematics, and History. 
The instructors these departments have undertaken this 
work with the most hearty sympathy and generous expenditure 
time. The number the applicants for Fellow- 
ships certain departments for the ensuing year show the 
stimulating effect which the college has already had woman’s 
education. 

The same progressive spirit has been shown the selection 
the Faculty, which composed young men and women from 
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the best universities this country, and from Germany and 
England, all whom have decided reputation their 
respective universities, and many whom are more widely 
known their published writings their special 
Women whose ability and accomplishments are undisputed have 
been sought out and called full professorships. The profes- 
sors have fully justified the anticipations with which they were 
appointed, and steady enthusiasm their 
classes. 

The college has also taken advanced position the matter 
discipline. Dr. Taylor himself was man great refinement 
character, and spotless integrity. desired foster 
own society, and society large, lofty ideal womanhood. 
Those whom the legacy was entrusted, their aims secure 
this ideal, have felt quite safe eliminate entirely all petty 
boarding-school ideas, and depend upon the presentation 
such high standards intellectual growth that littleness 
mind will tolerated. Learning does not necessarily exclude 
frivolity and meanness soul, but true intellectual sympathy 
with the best ideals does preoccupy mind and heart. 

The college relies less religious atmosphere which de- 
prived all narrowness, illiberality, and constraint, shall yet 
have sweet compelling force toward Christian character. Devo- 
tional exercises are held every morning and one evening during 
the week. These, though not compulsory, are almost universally 
attended the students. Sundays carriages are provided 
take the students Friends’ meeting Haverford, any 
the village churches they choose attend. 

The home life Merion Hall during the first year has been 
characterized the greatest Traditions are largely fixed 
the experiences the first year, and Bryn Mawr has been for- 
tunate having for her first children young ladies who have 
tacitly decided that healthy and joyous life shall maintained, 
sweetened individual friendships, but undisturbed cliques. 

This age has well been called Woman’s Century, and the last 
twenty-five years the epoch foundations for woman’s educa- 
tion. Each turn, building upon the successes and failures 
the former women’s colleges, have multiplied. Still the demand 
goes for something better, for some place where collegiate 
education for women considered experiment where not 
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only young girls may sure sound and vigorous training, 
but where disciplined college women may look for further instruc- 
tion for opportunities and materials for carrying original 
investigations. 

Nothing more strikingly attests the value the work already 
done women than this uncompromising demand for the oppor- 
tunity for serious and systematic graduate study, this 
department that Bryn Mawr will stand pre-eminent. The recog- 
nition well organized departments which are not found 
other women’s colleges, its liberal policy regard Fellow- 
ships, the calling instructors who are amply qualified 
direct advanced work, and the generous readiness with which 
they give time, direction, and stimulating encouragement, will 
much toward establishing this pre-eminence. has already 
taken advanced stand putting science and history 
equal footing with the classics and mathematics the old-time 
curriculum. noteworthy fact that, before the opening 
Bryn Mawr, women’s college offered more than one term 
work any those branches belonging social and political 
science, while some these subjects are altogether ignored, 
notwithstanding the present general interest them, and the 
fact that the best co-educational and men’s colleges they 
form important group. History, too, and especially the 
modern methods historical research has never before had 
adequate provision women’s colleges. these respects Bryn 
Mawr stands pioneer, but like all its sister colleges has its 
needs. The laboratories, while sufficient their appliances, are 
already overcrowded, and desirable that building should 
soon erected for this special purpose. The lack fully 
organized department Physics mainly due want room 
Another pressing need the college material 
for illustrating series lectures the history and principles 
art, given the senior year. 
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LET THE SCHOOL-ROOMS 


the school-room should made just attractive 

possible does not admit doubt that too much time can 
given, and too much expense entered upon, adornment the 
same not doubt.” This remark was made, some years 
since, eminent educator. What the first step 
taken make our school-rooms attractive? The room should 
kept scrupulously clean and orderly. Yet this alone will not 
make the room attractive. mind refers once school- 
room one our best schools that was the habit visit- 
ing often. This school was kept model and all 
the teachers were expected high order. Indeed, 
they were so; and the primary school-room the teacher was 
looked upon the model teacher that whole school. Her 
room was always clean and faultless dust. Over her desk 
this motto, illuminated letters, was Order heaven’s 
first and below it, place for everything, and every- 
thing its 

These mottoes bore rule her school. Everything was done 
rule. Not step was taken that was not measured and pre- 
cise. Never flower was allowed upon the teacher’s desk 
that any scholar. might make some litter,” the teacher 
said. Here one could find good progress was made the re- 
quired studies, and the scholars were prepared for advancement 
higher grade; yet all this work was cold work. can call 
other name. There was enthusiasm the work. 
The was all ignored, and the practical alone brought 
into notice. The result was great lack what should have 
been the beautifully rounded-out life those little ones; and 
this was felt, long years afterward, the case least some 
those scholars. Had there been some pretty pictures upon 
the walls and flowers the windows, what change that nicely- 
kept school-room! would say, Bring, and allow the 
scholars bring, bright cards and pictures adorn the walls 
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1886.] LET THE SCHOOL-ROOMS ATTRACTIVE. 


the and after they are arranged, entwine some 
pretty vines about them; have plants pots the windows, 
and, far possible, flowers the desks. 

Not long since visited one the many beautiful Canadian 
cities, where the school-system very little inferior our best 
New England cities and towns; and found great deal at- 
tention paid school-room decorations. every one there was 
some attention paid ornamentation means pictures, flow- 
ers, and cabinets minerals. 

one the primary rooms, added the blooming flowers 
the windows, numerous vines upon the walls that entwined 
themselves about the pictures, there was fine canary-bird its 
gilded and when was sung the little ones, very 
cordially added his without words.” When sang too 
loud the teacher merely covered his cage with handkerchief, 
and the song ceased. The teacher told that “the bird was 
well trained, but was apt forget himself his great happi- 
And she added, has reminded his disobe- 
dience being shut from his school-mates.” Then she said, 
turn his forgetfulness into lesson for the little ones, showing 
them that when they disobey, forget obey, they must always 
expect One little girl the school became 
restless, and feeling somewhat embarrassed the presence 
strangers burst into flood The teacher very quietly 
said, Flossie, have you given your rose-bush any water to-day 
fear the bush thirsty and tired waiting, warm here.” 
Flossie looked her teacher’s face, smiling through her tears, 
and replied, No, and taking her tiny watering-pot from 
her desk, very quietly and daintily went give her pet some 
water; and, with this change, her tears and embarrassment 
seemed all removed, and there was return while 
remained. This teacher told that these flowers which 
she had such abundance were her greatest helpers govern- 
ing her little and the school-room was attractive 
them they never seemed anxious leave it, even when the ses- 
sion had closed. Yet there was nothing expensive elaborate 
the decorations that and she said, cannot tell 
you how many ways these things assist 

way home from Canada spent few days town 
Vermont, and while there visited some the schools. 
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one school-room, where nothing was inviting,—and, really, the 
whole aspect the room was suggested the 
teacher that some additions the school-room might made 
the way leaves and vines from the woods near by; and some 
plants and flowers would add its cheerfulness. The teacher 
thought, but six months the year was allowed the schol- 
ars for study, was all needed for this mental drudgery. 
told her was obliged stay dreary school-room six 
months the year should wish leave soon possible 
and mentally did not wonder her pupils all seemed 
ent both toward the school and the teacher. Subsequently 
visited that same and, delight, found the school- 
room transformed. every window there were pots beauti- 
ful flowering plants and vines. the walls were hung some 
pretty, and few really nice, entwined about them 
were wild vines and ferns. Indeed, the whole aspect the 
school-room and scholars was changed. The teacher gave 
many thanks for the suggestions made her previous 
and found the tone work had been elevated several de- 
grees the transformation that school-room. 

not know any means within the reach all teach- 
ers, both the city and country, for this purpose decorating 
the school-room the use flowers and pictures. One 
teacher Boston, one the large boys’ schools, has the 
most beautiful “window have ever seen, which 
wholly cared for her large, and sometimes rough, boys. She 
says her greatest help polishing and making bearable 
some these boys. The care this beautiful garden has 
refining influence over them, and her school-room at- 
tractive these elevating surroundings, that her boys seldom 
give her any trouble have any wish absent from school. 

think all teachers would well attend, more and more, 
this subject adornment; make the school-room pleasant 
means pictures upon the have every available shelf, 
bracket, window-ledge bright with flowering plants flowers 
haps some pretty pieces statuary, bits rare pottery 
china. Some nice minerals can obtained and arranged; 
or, perhaps, coins contributed the scholars. These, each and 
all, will assist making the school-room pleasant and homelike 
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the country, where the school-house too frequently located 
the most lonely and desolate place that can found, little 
taste, added extreme cleanliness, will transform the interior, 
making more pleasant than many the homes from which 
the scholars come. Decorate the walls with leaves and ferns 
and vines. Procure all the pictures picture-cards possible, 
and mingle them with the vines have pots plants the win- 
dows insist upon order and cleanliness, within and without the 
house, and, unquestionably, some advancement will made 
the well the scholarly, aspect the schools. 
Then the repulsive school-rooms will transformed into Bow- 
ers Beauty.” 

might also speak the out-door adornment, means 
tree-planting, rockeries, flower beds, and other methods mak- 
ing school-yards pretty. 


seek not the gold that shines 

the depth Western mines 
For the sugar-maples hold 

their hands purer gold. 

coin wade knee-deep, 

All mine, care keep 

And shower ducats fall 

very faintest call. 

Who says that the wealth own 

feels not the mellow glow 

these trembling leaves, know. 
Nor can he, wildest guess, 
Conceive what possess 
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CONCERNING FOOD FOR THE MIND. 


tic Monthly for August, the writer says: The supernatural, 
provided not too horrible, legitimate food for child’s 
mind, nourishes its imagination, inspires healthy awe, and 
death that precocious pedantry which the least pleasing 
trait that children are wont manifest.” 

added that but few would probably far Mr. Rus- 
kin, who,— himself brought fairy legends,—confesses that 
his first impulse would insist upon every story tell 
child being untrue, and every scene paint for 
The scholarly writer declares that fair share the untrue 
should enter into every child’s education. And the remark oc- 
curs farther on: what universal politeness has been fos- 
tered the terror that superstition 

The article full interest, but closes with regrets that the 
day faith and delight fairy legends, witches, and purely fic- 
titious stories has passed away, she holds that lives were 
richer for childhood’s belief fairies, were-wolves, and other 
hobgoblin fancies. The title the article startling, begin 
with. That any one should attempt defense superstition, 
the term usually understood, seems incredible, this enlight- 
ened age. But must confess associating less-forbidding 
name stories fairy legendary lore. 

That such stories nourish the youthful imagination there 
not the shadow doubt; that they create longing for more 
and still more the same entertaining matter equally cer- 
tain; but that they furnish legitimate, healthy food for the mind 
perfectly natural part childish nature crave and en- 
joy the untrue, improbable story and the painting impossible 
scenes. But the mind child kind sacred repository, 
destined stored with what natural and wholesome, with 
that which can only vitiate and unsettle. 
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not all our purpose discourage discountenance 
the ultimate use the fairy story, the legend, the fable. Nor 
can agree with the writer’s conclusion, the article referred 
to, that the day delight certain standard stories, known 
untrue, has passed away. almost renews our youth 
watch the face child reading, for the first time, Ara- 
bian Robinson Crusoe,” Robin Hood,” and similar 
stories. But thoughtful, judicious parent will hardly wish 
these fictitious ones the first stories enter child’s pure 
mind. The tender, susceptible intellect should fed, primarily, 
that which simple and true. Who ever failed interest 
child the stories the Bible when told manner suited 
its understanding? Incidents taken from its own little life, 
presented bright, alluring way, will sure impress, 
and very likely benefit, the listener. 

Having laid foundation solid, truthful matter, will 
both safe and desirable bring the untrue story, the legend, 
fairy-tale and fable, with complete understanding their fan- 
cied nature witch, the were-wolf, and everything all 
weird horrible, had best kept entirely out sight hear- 
ing. 

Our heart goes out quick recognition and appreciation 
the truth Sir Walter Scott’s admission, when, having reached 
old age, are told that says, The tendency belief 
supernatural agencies seems connected with, and deduced from, 
the invaluable conviction the certainty future 
there not deep, underlying significance the eager longing 
the youthful mind for the unlikely story and the impossible 
scene? its import traced far enough will suggest less 
solemn truth than the immortality the soul. The thought 
had presented itself before reading the similar idea the 
Scottish sage; for this longing manifested the craving 
the mind, even earliest years, for something more delightful 
than natural events can furnish, and scenes whose rare enchant- 
ment lies the very fact their being beyond the grasp 
mortal child. the beginning that reaching-out for reali- 
zation some great whose intense, unparalleled fascina- 
tion dwells chiefly its elusive fairness. 

early impressions are generally abiding ones, what care 
should exercised that everything nature try, haunt, 
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alarm child should kept the background. Herein 
lies the chief danger the supernatural tale. Into most stories 
wherein the witch, the fortune-teller, and such individualities are 
introduced, are usually wrought many signs and omens, both 
portentious and exciting. When the natural gruesomeness 
these foreboding hints and predictions are impressed the re- 
cital instances where the sign “comes true” the omen 
works itself out like fiat doom, the recollection the fate- 
ful story will haunt and distress nervous child for years. With- 
out being horrible,” such superstitions can never furnish 
either legitimate wholesome food for any mind. 

have seen little child, its unconscious gaze fixed afar off, 
sit picking the palm one hand with the fingers the other, 
while sobbed involuntarily over the woes imaginary 
child, trouble through its own such times 
the question has forced itself, well harrow child’s feel- 
ings such purely fancied character and scene? 
Yet verily believe the untrue story, with its palpable moral, 
did the little one good. Perhaps quite much good the 
more delectable one, which, use its own droll phrase, had 
bear and Indian into child being asked, one 
occasion, What little boys and girls get into, who not 
obey their mothers?” answered with solemn gravity, 

stories all-absorbing they will persistently en- 
treat for “just one and “just one more,” promising 
model behavior for all day only their small souls can feasted 
with another sweet, impossible tale, there responsibility 
involved, think you, deciding how far feelings anger, ven- 
geance, cruelty, fear superstition shall excited means 
the tale you elect tell? the particular kind polite- 
ness which has been fostered the terror superstition breeds, 
must confess the idea new one, and can but lean to- 
ward the belief that courtesy, bred more noble, manly in- 
stincts, must far more genuine. 

has been the aim and effort the press, for years,—despite 
the sarcastic quotation the beginning the article referred to, 

-to expose and discourage all superstitious beliefs, and sup- 
press that which would have tendency foster them. Dr. 
John Todd, writing years ago, hailed with satisfaction the dawn- 
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ing the day when old superstitions the supernatural were 
dying out. said the only wonder was that the old tree su- 
perstition had been uprooted the degree had, considering 
how deeply had been implanted the human breast. Then 
said, dryly, Wouldn’t you rather see the new moon 
over your right More’s the pity that to-day fully 
half the civilized world had much rather view our nocturnal lu- 
minary over the right rather than the left shoulder, each new 

But years maturity and discretion advance, the well- 
trained mind will fortified against the dangers superstition, 
which, must hold, are far the ascendency any possible 
benefits derived from questionable characteristic. 
acknowledge the good derived from our best books, 
however untrue. Not only does good fiction nourish the imag- 
ination, but unconsciously persistent reader learning fab- 
ricate, and the pleasing, desirable gift being able 
quote readily from favorite authors. time the reader be- 
comes the author, will found inestimable value having the 
mind well stored with the rich fancies other writers, besides 
having acquired definite idea the proper construction 
the available story. 

That the imagination must fed matter some kind 
quite true that the body must fed order exist. But 
food does not always nourish, vitiated ever unsuspected 
and subtle poison, will only cloy and destroy the organs 
designed sustain. with food for the mind; unless harm- 
less itself and received into sound, healthful mental organ- 
ism, will prove only source disquietude and danger. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL CABINET FOR PEDAGOGIC 
PURPOSES. 


GUISEPPE SERGI, 
Professor Anthropology the University Rome.* 


chools which intending teachers are taught pedagogy have 
hitherto, respect this branch instruction, been organ- 
ized follows: treatise pedagogy teacher the sub- 
ject some normal school put into the learner’s hands. The 
principles set forth this treatise are expounded the profes- 
sor, and then formed training-class which the future edu- 
cators are required attend. After examination what 
they have learned and seen, they are certified competent 
engage elementary teaching. 

what the treatise pedagogy, used these schools, 
founded? The answer is, observations.” still ask, 
what observations? The answer will be, the experience 
professor pedagogy who has been for many years engaged 
But shall insist: How did make these observa- 
tions? the pupils,” shall told: isn’t that 
enough?” No! reply, emphatically. There vulgar expe- 
rience, and there scientific experience this one will deny. 
The former derived from many years indirect observation 
the facts that fall under its notice without any study the 
elements the factors the facts themselves. But the other 
hand there scientific experience which includes active ob- 
servation the facts with investigation their primitive and 
elementary factors, their direct and indirect causes, and all the 
influences which can have modified them. Now, almost all 
the sciences the vulgar experience which they originated pre- 
ceded the scientific experience. might refer the history 
Psychology for illustration assertion. Psychology was for 
many years science that depended upon vulgar experience. 
Origins and causes psychic facts were not investigated. 
fact, what called interior observation purely vulgar expe- 
rience, since gives phenomena their completed state, not 
their primitive elements factors which naturally elude con- 


from the Pedagogica for November, 1885, Sam- 
uel Thurber. 
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All the classic psychology, venture say, 
founded vulgar experience, and this does not constitute 
science all, and the ciassic psychology not scientific 

But psychology, studied to-day, examines the primitive ele- 
ments psychic phenomena, and their causes, direct and in- 
direct, and coming out from the observation consciousness, 
makes new one competent judge will 
deny that psychology to-day science with solid foundations, 
real scientific bases which have contributed make 
science the first rank, and the foundation all social and 
educational studies. 

Let see whether pedagogy has come out from the first 
period its life; that is, whether has come out from vulgar 
experience pass into the second stage scientific experience. 
And here necessary distinguish between theoretical peda- 
gogy and practical pedagogy. say that theoretic peda- 
gogy, aided the advanced state psychology, has made great 
progress, and the attempt has been made erect scientific 
pedagogy these psychological bases. Regarding this point, 
not think that scientific pedagogy yet exists the degree 
development attained already scientific 
rectly gained something from the latter, but not directly 
and this for the reason, principally, that the greater part the 
students pedagogy are not psychologists. they are, their 
psychological cognitions are derived second-hand and imper- 
fectly. should say, therefore, that this moment pedagogy 
state transition from vulgar experience scientific expe- 
rience, and, for that reason, not itself scientific. The school 
treatises the subject, for the same reasons, are founded 
vulgar experience, which commonly wont called the 
school practice. 

But the school practice, which would have itself the scien- 
tific elements, does not pass beyond the limits vulgar expe- 
rience. That is, merely observes consummated facts the 
pupils without seeing the elements that compose them, the 
causes that produce them, the influences every kind that 
may cause them vary from the normal standard. 

The school practice ought established scientific 
principles, that may, its turn, capable furnishing 
material for the reconstruction pedagogy upon itself; that is, 
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founding scientific pedagogy. The latter, then, ought 
have new influence practical pedagogy, which would the 
application the scientific, and might then useful and bear 
fruit. 

The practical pedagogist ought know that the child 
certain state physical and mental development, and that 
between these two facts there correlation constant kind 
but varying detail; that there may arrest retardation 
mental development depending arrest retardation 
development the organs concerned. ought know that 
there emotional sensibility related physical sensibility 
many various ways, and that between emotional and physical 
sensibility and the mental condition there may symmetry 
development, the other hand there may disproportion 
that is, the sensibility may develop itself parrallel with the intel- 
ligence, may diverge from it. ought know that the in- 
telligence has value relative the knowledge which the 
pupil acquire, and that there ought method, way 
supplying these cognitions not suffocate the mental 
development but that the emotional and physical sensibility 
the basis the moral and practical life, because this depend 
the determinations the will. ought likewise know 
that infinitely more difficult direct the sentiments than 
the intellect. ought know that psychical manifesta- 
tions the individual variations are great, but greater what con- 
cerns the sentiments and the will, than the case the intel- 
lectual powers. ought, fine, know the correlation be- 
tween the cognitive and the emotional faculties, and the varia- 
tions this correlation. 

all this our teacher knows nothing, almost nothing. 
Where should learn these things? Not any school, because 
such school exists. From books, shall But get 
this knowledge from books presupposes profound training 
psychology and anthropology. And even admitting that the 
teacher does possess all this scientific knowledge, how can 
apply practice with his numerous pupils? Does com- 
prehend his mental condition? No; nor would the most 
competent psychologist theoretical pedagogist the world 
know any better than the teacher, when thus suddenly intro- 
duced the pupils. 
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This the punctus saliens from which would inaugu- 
rate radical reform reform which promises two 
advantages: First, immediate namely, the possibility 
making application those pedagogic principles 
already known, although imperfectly 
Secondly, advantage derived from the fact that observa- 
tions scientific character can made, and scientific ex- 
perience gained future basis scientific pedagogy. 

start from this unassailable principle. order that child 
youth may educated, the educator must understand the 
mode which his psychical phenomena manifest themselves, 
and the particular indications that accompany To-day 
the educator, whenever takes hand new pupil, has ex- 
ercise his functions upon stranger. The child before him 
him unknown quantity, that deal with and develop 
were given condition the problem. The conse- 
quence this fact clear,—the educator treats all pupils with- 
out distinction. him all have one and the same intelligence, 
one emotional state, one one development, 
and on: while reality all have intelligence, emo- 
unknown value. 

Similar treatment dissimilar beings, every one will com- 
prehend, not only fails accomplish good results, but does 
harm, whose consequences our very ignorance the principle 
involved prevents from appreciating. 

consider it, prime and evident necessity 
know the pupil that educated. And how shall this 
Here once perceived the usefulness and 
the value objective psychology, observation the modes 
manifestation psychical facts, and the primitive conditions 
which virtue these may vary and which they depend. 

may classify this observation psychical facts under two 
heads: the organs the senses. 
Second,—Examination the modes manifestation psych- 
ical phenomena especially feelings with 

the first case the observation purely physical. ex- 
amine what the condition the various organs the senses, 
sight, hearing, touch, sensibility pain, the degree ex- 
citability, the time the propagation external impressions. 
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the second case observe the manner which the child 
the youth acts home, with his companions, with his 
how shows his emotional sensibility, his affections, his hatred, 
love, anger, pity, and on; and then how acts, how wills, 
carries his decisions into effect. 

Both series observations, the physical and the psychical, 
have much common, and necessary somewhat pro- 
foundly versed psychology comprehend how intimately the 
conditions external sensibility are involved those inter- 
nal sensibility, and how the morbid semi morbid states the 
former are reflected upon the latter, indicate that the condition 
the latter also morbid abnormal. that when the con- 
dition the senses ascertained, some knowledge already 
thereby gained the way which the functions manifest them- 
selves, and this will supplemented direct observation 
psychic manifestations the family, with friends, school, and 
other places. 

ceed explain how these objects may attained. 

For the first eximination, the physical,—so call it,—it 
merely necessary subject each pupil, his admission 
school, examination his organs sense and his ex- 
ternal sensibility with very simple instruments, easily used after 
little practice. will made the state 
vision, its strength, whether there exists strabismus, 
incipient myopia, anything else unusual; the hearing, 
the limits extreme audition, and all the variations; the 
state tactile sensibility, and all its anomalies and modifica- 
tions; sensibility pain and all its peculiarities, partial in- 
sensibility. Finally, the time the propagation external im- 
pressions, both the perceptive senses and the sensibility 
pain, will noted. The pupil would weighed, his stature, 
size cranium, size face measured. Record would made 
his physiognomy, the color his skin, hair, and eyes. 

Then the psychical examination will made. This would 
have furnished great part the family, which has 
reared and nurtured him, and which has seen him association 
with its other members and with strangers. portion will 
furnished the examiner the sensory organs, any other 
person that may undertake the task, 
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From the two kinds observations and examinations will 
compiled chart admission the school, entitled 
ical Chart Admission, whose form would something like the 


following 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHART. 


entering school. 

Name. 
Age. 
Native Country. 
Paternity. 
Age Parents. 
Vaccination. 
Stature. 
Weight. 
Measure head. 

face. 
Color hair. 
skin. 
eyes. 
State 
hearing. 
general sensibility. 
sensibility pain. 


Time perceptions. 


reflex movements. 


backward. 
Intelligence 
precocious. 


sensibility. 


home. 
Character 
among friends. 


Eccentricity. 
Anomalies. 

State general health, 
Any other indications. 


leaving school. 


Stature. 
Weight. 
Measure head. 

face. 
Color hair, 

State vision. 
hearing. 
touch. 
general sensibility. 
sensibility pain. 
Time perceptions. 

reflex movements. 


backward. 
Intelligence 
precocious. 


Emotional sensibility. 


Character school. 


Eccentricity. 
Conduct school. 
Penalties. 

Effic 
Rewards. 

Any other indications. 


acy. 


Our biographical chart has two parts,—one referring the 
time entering, and one the time leaving school. the 
second part should noted the marked variations and the inci- 
dents the school year. Thus will seen the improvement 
the changes, whether for the better the worse, that occur dur- 
ing the brief period evolution comprised school year. 


EDUCATION. Sept. 


This examination should first made the time entering 
the primary school, and thereafter every year till the age four- 
teen fifteen, not longer. youth would have about 
twenty systematic observations describing the development 
his psychical and physical constitution, and which would throw 
great light upon the course taken his 

the beginning the second school year the biographical 
chart the first year should presented, and each year 
thereafter. All the observations should registered and care- 
preserved the archives the commune. 

The immediate advantage this chart would that the 
teacher would once know who his pupil is, and with little 
trouble, and few further observations during the first days 
would come know him perfectly. The consequence this 
clear: will adapt his method the nature the pupil, 
and will not work the dark. The procedure the school will 
rational; not empirical, everywhere to-day. Educa- 
tion will become possible, while present impossible. 

But here imagine that the reader this utopian scheme will 
say ;—What din objections would raised pupils, teach- 
ers, fathers, pedagogues with fixed others! These 
would ask once, and without waiting reply: Who will 
make these observations? Would the teachers competent 
understand their How much time would take make 
many observations? Gently, and will try throw little 
light project. 

Things being they are the primary schools, course 
impossible set operation such scheme once. 
frank, except very few instances, teachers neither sex are 
capable understanding even the language the 
chart. From the normal schools they receive but the scantiest 
instruction this subject. Hence, the teacher, who direct 
the child’s soul, does not know how this soul manifests itself 
its laws and general phenomena. Strange; but neither the 
professors pedagogy the normal schools, with rare excep- 
tions, know this. Who can teach the future teachers human- 
ity? Iam not exaggerating, might cite the proofs 
but the facts are too well known and patent. 

But hasten say that one them blame, one 
them responsible, one has any inkling his ignorance. 
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1886. ANTHROPOLOGICAL CABINET. 


This does not discourage far make think 
single day, and must not begin? Now this part; 
namely, inaugurate the needed reforms this direction, first 
the normal schools consequence, the primary schools 


also. 
the Anthropological Cabinet the University Rome, 


which the way acquiring the means carrying anthro- 
pological researches every kind, will seen from the facts, 
can formed anthropological cabinet for pedagogical pur- 
poses with but little expense, some the instruments are 
already hand and can used for this purpose, and the few 
others needed can procured without great outlay, they are 
not very costly. 

The minister public instruction ought require the profes- 
sors pedagogy the normal schools the kingdom come 
for six months the cabinet anthropology, hear the special 
lectures, see the experiments and not merely that, but also 
practise themselves making these experiments, and become 
acquainted with the few instruments necessary this purpose. 
After serious technical and practical examination, the work 
normal instruction should confided the trained observers. 

The normal schools the kingdom ought have similar 
cabinets for the lessons conducted the professors peda- 


The instruction given the professors pedagogy, and that 
given them the elementary teachers, ought limited 
the elements anthropology and psychology the basis 
observation, with the appropriate exercises mentioned above. 


EDUCATION. 


THE QUERY CLUB. 
FRANCES SPARHAWK. 


IV.— THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


the first place,” said Miss Annie Wynne, the essayist for the 

evening, lay claim originality the presentation this 
subject. would not too much say that has been discussed and 
rediscussed thousand times. principle has antagonism 
encounter for everybody thinks that something satisfactory ought 
made out the Indian Question. But must say that fast be- 
coming the Sphinx’s riddle. soldiers were the men principally 
sent solve it, and the army, such, did not prove itself Edipus 
although its ranks may find one who solving this, not sol- 
dier, but citizen. know too well have speak specially 
the work Captain Pratt, first Florida and then Carlisle 
General Armstrong’s experiment Hampton the observations 
these gentlemen and those working with ‘They are changing 
public opinion, awakening interest where there was none, and sense 
indifferently, that the Government and the Indian Bureau will take 
care the matter. see that have our part helping 
sway the Government through public opinion. 

there any other way, also, which can help the work fur- 
ther than contributions money occasionally, and endless num- 
ber God-speeds? there is, obligation rests upon from two 
our duty American citizens, and the still higher duty owed 
man man. For, power the crown humanity, duty its 
sceptre and only through both can reign. Usually the question 
discussed from the point view the known characteristics and un- 
known possibilities the but the other side even 
more important us. 

Indians are anachronism here. They are savagery the 
heart civilization and the first question that have ask our- 
selves is, How this state things can have lasted? The law the 
stronger that savagery goes down before civilization. But this 
meant that the more uncivilized race died out presence the other, 
Rome would never have added the refinement Greece its own 
vigor, nor last have, itself, fallen under the onsets barbarians. 
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THE QUERY CLUB. 


the more warlike race the struggle has been the least 
civilized. But was not the contest between the Indians and 
the English settlers America. The civilization here was not com- 
plete. But instead being enervated luxury and voluptuousness, 
Rome, combined religious fervor with ascetic rigor. Yet the 
human nature which, repressed, plucked away its amusements like the 
right eye that, being evil, would lead the whole body into everlasting 
fire, came out with vigor the right foot, which planted itself upon 
the new soil with all the predatory strength inherent the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and then followed with the left. Really, far 
are concerned, the Indian has never met high civilization. There 
has been set face face with him, instead it, the selfishness that 
the disintegrating force every civilization. have outfought him 
and outwitted him. ‘Thus, government, have been the habit 
meeting him upon his own only lately new 
spirit has come upon the people, and that through this the Government 
has already begun act. 

thus far the trumpet has given avery uncertain sound. want 
todo something, but don’t know what. would like now, 
whole, civilize the Indians, they are capable civilization. But 
while the question pending, with our Reservation sys- 
tem, and they with their raiding, the need further solution will 
over for good many more them. When shipload Germans, 
Italians, Irish, Swedes, any other people, lands upon our 
shores, every man them once treated individual. 
among fifty Law and order are about him. The 
obedience these that finds begins once teach him his duties 
learns his privileges, and keeps unconsciously teaching him 
them all his life, that his children are American, not only birthplace 
but earliest influences. 

“It this means that America has been successful Amer- 
icanizing foreigners she has this way brought all the force free 
institutions bear upon them naturally and individually. one 
state, Minnesota, had been portioned off for the Swedes and they 
rigorously kept within its limits another state had been set apart 
for the emigrants from another nationality, and on, where should 
find our national should the Divided States 
needs argument prove what all are convinced of,—that our 
course has been the only road numbers and the 
strength unity. 

Now, what the reason that turn our back upon this wisdom 
ours and the success it, when comes the matter the Indians, 
and insist upon taking these the lump, they did not require 
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much tutoring as,— what shall No; for, 
emphatically, they are the Americans. And this has been one cause 
the difficulty has been easier for grant privileges than 
yield rights,—to generous than just. for this very reason that 
this question our justice has interest us, not less than the 
For every nation is, course, doomed unrighteousness but where 
the moral sense the people the real sovereign, republic, 
this die, the king dead,’ and there successor whom may 
cry, Long live the king!’ ‘This death the sense justice toward 
all men the death the government the people, and the begin- 
ning despotism under some form. Whittier said the negroes, 
sin and suffering joined 
ride fate abreast.’ 

present are not only allowing them, but forcing them, re- 
main the midst influences that would make despair Amer- 
icanizing any other nationality and then are declaring that dead 
Indian’ the only good live Indian, unlike German, 
Swede, Irishman, not, any means, individual our 
government only the numerator fraction whose denomina- 
tor the number his tribe. For his education has the constant 
example his tribe, more powerful than his few hours school-life 
with white teacher and Indian companions and for morality, the 
checking savage instincts for that most important part all educa- 
tion, familiarity with other minds, with other modes thought, with 
other lands and peoples, must fall back upon his tribe. 

What race has ever grown under such The beginning 
modern civilization Europe was the Crusades these gave the 
moral stimulus cause believed holy, and the mental growth which 
comes from travel and intercourse with what new and more refined. 
Would not the little republic the cabin the Mayflower have been 
always small numbers, however grand soul, but for the broad 
country that was waiting for it? presupposes environ- 
and how savagery ever got beyond savagery one the un- 
solved problems. 

regard the Red Man, one thing certain: would never 
make good slave. The Puritans had hope subjugation,—they 
thought only extermination for the Indians, with some the worst 
vices the cruelty,—has yet unconquer- 
able love freedom. this always, and always under all cir- 
cumstances, only the nomadic instinct wild animals; 
human love, capable something the same tireless activity tha 
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has brought the Anglo-Saxon race from savagery the first free- 
men? But though the result any effort that may make will de- 
pend greatly upon the character the Indians, our part make 
and are false our republican faith and our Christian civiliza- 
tion until do. And until cease treating the Indians simply 
members some tribe, was said, and begin treat them 
viduals, not make this effort stand aloof. 

must not give liberty wild beasts,’ some one will say, 
throwing down the paper giving account massacre the In- 
dians. Among the white people the United States have criminals, 
and have class. the first deny liberty for terms 
years, for life, after offences have been proven,—and for murder 
take life sometimes. But the other, the criminal class, which may 
even contain criminals who have served their sentences, are learn- 
ing confront with all the forces, active and reserve, that nineteen 
centuries Christianity have given us. The light better life 
than they have lived, knowledge that will help them earn their 
bread honest ways, interest that will give them foothold the new 
paths,— all these things are part the life the age. But ac- 
complish the end one thing necessary every case: first break 
old associations. These gone, everything may hoped for these 
strength, nothing they counteract every effort. 

But cannot compel men who are not proved criminals come 
out from their old associations can only hope induce them; and 
this hope strengthen the inducements. far from compelling 
the Indians, however, any such course, thrust them back, and 
back forever, upon themselves. Churches different denominations 
send among them missionaries, who live lives hardship and self- 
sacrifice, and the end cannot accomplish tithe what would 
done, the pupils were face face with the greatness the civiliza- 
man get idea the ocean, carry him pail salt 
only face face with the limitless expanse that perception 
possible them. ‘To try make Sandwich Islanders Christian Sand- 
wich Islanders effort that cannot too highly commended but 
were also trying make American citizens them, wouldn’t 
bring them over here? Or, perhaps some one would suggest our 
making them citizens first, and then bringing them over. what 
the Government trying, with all its might, with the Indians 


Db?) 


and that its plan does not succeed solely the fault the 
All which statements are merely roundabout way quoting 
Captain Pratt his paper last December, read before the Military 
Service Institution. speaks there most forcibly ‘fostered igno- 
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rance and idleness among the rationed Indians’; and after quoting 
the record the Children’s Aid Society’ evidence the neces- 
sity for and the benefit continued new environment those who are 
lifted out the slums, says: The policy providing one teacher 
for from 150 200 Indians needs reversed policy that will 
provide from 150 200 teachers each and that will the 
case when our 260,000 Indians are brought into association with our 
50,000,000 people.’ This not simply theory with him, for 
adds, sentiments have come from experience 
eighteen years managing 

Club ours part the fifty millions and, small 
do, we, who are part the government, which really but public 
opinion expressed the ballot-box? and expressed, too, other 
ways that influence the ballot. after all, the cause educa- 
trained minds that atoms represent the universe. want the In- 
dians comprehend our civilization, must bring them it. This 
point left open for discussion the others the public has 
But this the important question How shall done?” 

short,” said Mr. Warren, the old question, Who will bell 
the 

But Dr. Crofts was not disposed have the matter laughed off. Miss 
Wynne right,” said “it matter both patriotism and Chris- 
tianity. can’t afford let alone. What are we, the Query Club, 
going devise and can little, and may not de- 
vise the best things, are not excused. too, Miss 
right. that there may path stimulate others 
open better ones.” 

are ready for suggestions,” said the Rev. Mr. Dr. 
Crofts has the floor.”’ 

best against physical plague-spots. ‘The spiritual ones, like our behav- 
ior the earlier possessors the soil, turn over friends, Dr. 
Roberts and Mr. Coylston.” 

have seen proposed that the churches should unite their scat- 
tered forces upon this question, and insist upon immediate end 
system that tends turn even the pupils trained Carlisle into prom- 
ising young men and women back again into—simply Indians. The 
churches, course, could they pursued Atterbury. 
You see, they could rope everybody they could carry Congress, 
and all the states individually, 

you shall have Sitting Bull, any Apache you like, warming 
himself your kitchen fire, 
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would probably disagreeable Sitting Bull me, 
Miss Moore. But, granted were so, could not make 
worse record than some tramps have done.” 

great aim war,” said Mr. Tipton, divide the enemy’s 
forces. however, seems law that our civilization forgets, 
its strife with savagery. It’s the same thing that Miss Wynne has 
been saying, and the strength her argument lies the fact that 
wherever you start you always come caught it.” 

the chiefs and their followers who have used the war-paint 
for years, course can’t expect much with them directly,” 
said Miss Upham but indirectly means certain that 
can’t good deal, when have found out the rational explanation 
the Indian outrages. Though not upon these that set our 
hopes, but upon the young men and women, and especially upon the 
children, can catch them early enough.” 

But what’s the explanation the Indian outrages?” asked Mr. 
Martinas. 

shall have refer you the old hymn,— isn’t 

But Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands do.” 

idea said Dr. Crofts, the Government didn’t fur- 
nish supplies for the bucks raiding upon, but let them north, 
south, east, west, and find their own supplies dig them up, and 
with this privilege take others that white people have, there would 
more business agricultural nature, and less tomahawking.” 

ought have satisfied ourselves that rationing will not pre- 
vent their depredating. Let away with their grievances, and not 
gainst 


speak getting hold the children,” said Mrs. Roberts, 


give them, any longer, common 


Coylston finished. you mean that natural instincts should 
taken account of, but that parents and children should ruthlessly 
separated 

never think that,” returned Miss Upham, with grave face. 
“It always seems dreadful thing have young man 
woman out into the world make his way, hers, and have the 
poor father and mother stay the homestead. may be, even, that 
helps keep them there with what earns. Such state 
things largely Anglo-Saxon. Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, 
young man,’ was shameful. would advise our going back the pa- 
triarchal customs, and keeping families all together parents and chil- 
dren, sisters and brothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins the fiftieth 
degree.”’ 

Mrs. Roberts laughed with the others. own you have there,” 


she answered. 
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“But,” said Mrs. Crofts, taking for granted that civilization 
get hold the youth among the Indians that, Captain Pratt says 
that ought, really mean have the two hundred teachers for 
each Indian, how are bring about? certainly encour- 
aging fact, that the Indian schools Hampton and Carlisle owe their 
origin the desire twenty-two the young men among 
ans, sent prisoners Florida, wanted stay the 
East and educated. They liked the food that they had tasted. 
Henceforth they would live upon it. doubt there are thousands 
more like them.” 

After pause Mr. Hardack said, What every church the 
country agree take from the schools different places,— Carlisle 
and the R—eservations, one Indian, boy girl, educate thor- 
oughly under civilization or, the pupil not desirous for college- 
training cannot made fit for (and here, elsewhere, these would 
the exceptions who did), train carefully for some trade busi- 
ness carried on, well learned among white people?” 

would cost comparatively nothing, and would amount 
great deal, but for one objection,” answered Miss 
couldn’t bind the Indians stay here and ten one they would 
back the Reservations. Think how frightfully lonely they would 

would back but believe that the greater part them 
would prove magnets the steel the energetic youth that they 
would leave behind 

how about the laws that keep them the Reservations, 

Have thought resting the matter until they are repealed. 
Agitate! agitate!” 

Since have read the life Garrison,” said Miss Dracut, have 
felt, never did before, the unlimited influence that one man may 
have great cause. What power wielded.” 

But every man isn’t 

true. But would never have been the great reformer 
was had stopped weigh his own personality the cause. 
gave all himself, and called upon the Lord make that weigh 
heavy enough turn the scale for justice. And because neither 
churches nor people would respond the call, the Lord threw the 
cannon that tossed the other scale, sky-high 

“It’s the old saying, ‘One with God makes majority.” 

which mean, suppose,” said Mr. Hardack, that insignifi- 
cant the Query Club part the American people, yet has 
mission, and bound exert itself were monarch all 


surveyed and could carry the world before it?” 
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responded Mr. Atterbury. 

make the matter intensely practical,” said Mrs. Crofts, sup- 
pose that ought send Carlisle for—say, four five Indians 
kept over the summer vacation and they well, kept through- 
out the year and sent school, letting them work for their board, 
Perhaps some them will put under your charge, Mr. Hardack, 
they are advanced enough.” There was slight movement dismay 
among the members the Club. Mrs. Crofts, after pause, added: 
“For part, willing totry. shall send for girl into 
kitchen. ‘The one have had for five years going leave me, 
and shall have break sigh that accompanied 
these words was audible, heroic. 

send for one, too, keep you company,— and her,” said 

Are going let the ladies all the pioneer suggested 
Mr. Martinas. 

don’t think they will the case two us,” said Dr. Crofts, 
turning with smile the minister, who happened sitting his 
right. The Rev. Mr. Roberts laughed little, looked Mr. 
Martinas, who, being young man without his own and hav- 
ing profession which could not well take apprentice, could 
afford talk the matter up. 

put one two the boys down shipyard,” said Mr. 
Tipton. ‘The Government anxious help them on, that perhaps 
had few squads about the right places, might suggest 
increase the navy.” 

When the meeting broke that evening had been decided that 
the Indians should sent for, and that Mr. Tipton, who was soon go- 
ing Philadelphia, should continue his trip Carlisle and pick them 
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upon educational topics, our credit, are longer the ex- 
ception. The discussion social problems has revealed that 
education science, and highly important one and that upon the 
proper and intelligent apprehension its fundamental principles de- 
pends the stability our free institutions. 

Not that these principles not already exist not that the solutions 
intricate problems based upon them have not previously been made, 
does this science demand the attention the general public but be- 
cause further essential that every free man intellectually master 
the processes human development. other way can the impor- 
tance and service the teacher duly recognized free state, 
and the teacher himself inspired devote his life his profession. 

the interest this catholic education the people that Pro- 
fessor Payne has published this series popular discourses upon the 
science education. The subject too broad grasped all its 
details without long and earnest preparation but teacher the au- 
thor’s experience can outline this subject with the authority the mas- 
ter. has prescribed short road, however, intellectual 
self-control. After the problems have been suggested, the student 
must, large measure, exercise his own judgment, and thus discover 
the richness thought the expressions the teacher. 

Thought and its processes are enduring eternity. are 
the very constitution every man. man thinks, can but think 
the thought the ages. That grasp some important truth concern- 
ing the method his own development, way implies that others 
have not made the same conquest. proclaim new and 
remedy for all defects the existing order things, advertise his 
ignorance the intellectual endeavors the past, and disclose the 
narrowness his view the great problem education. The per- 
fection man the purpose all human endeavor and the goal 
educational progress. contemplate all time and all existence 
man’s noble privilege. Such, brief, Professor Payne’s burden 
thought his various discussions. 

Chapters and the author differentiates the science educa- 
tion from other departments study, and determines its nature, 

Contributions the Science Wm. Payne, Professor the 
Theory and Practice Teaching the University Michigan. Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York; 
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method, and some its more important problems. For the solution 
these problems tentative, but most suggestive, discussion 
tion values presented (Chapter III.). The practical and the disciplin- 
ary values studies are complementary, and are necessary factors 
that higher object,—the symmetrical development the whole man. 

The true growth is, that the mind find 
elements the disintegration some aggregates, and then re- 
construct new whole out the parts this dismembered aggregate 
and that this disintegration and reintegration constitutes thought 
proper (Chapter IV., 76).” 

Thus see that the goal knowledge present its beginning 
that the genesis knowledge for the individual the accumulated in- 
heritance the ages; that, the individual interprets this environ- 
ment which born, formal knowledge assimilated, 
pears the personal and conscious possession the individual. 
this way man becomes universal; and making this conquest 
simply discovers what Chapters and VI. discuss 
these important questions with much freshness and originality. 

This discussion calls for explanation the terms “nature” and 
(Chapter VII.). Payne shows how easy 
juggle with words, confuse and delude ourselves making 
thoughtless distinctions between the and the 
The capitalized knowledge the past the prevision 
the squirrel and the beaver. 

The ideal natural that upon which acts. Art nature 
guided reason. The ideal spiritualizes art (Chapters VIII. and [X.). 
Chapter tribute the “college fetich.” But the author not 
content with presenting his own views. place does patient re- 
search and scholarship appear more prominent than his Lessons 
from the History Education (Chapter and upon the Secular- 
ization the School (Chapter 

The remaining essays are topics interest all, such 
University and appendix upon Pedagogics Michigan 
valuable index concludes the volume. 
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EDITORIAL. 


psychology childhood subject whose close relationship 
the art teaching beginning recognized. Our esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Curry, American Minister the Court Spain, 
has recently called our attention work published Paris this 
subject, Bernard Perez, entitled trois sept ans. The 
author considers this period, from three seven years, that 
which the moral and intellectual development the child most 
rapid, and regards age especially favorable for record- 
ing perceptions, emotions, and simple jndgments. 

course, memory plays important part this inquiry, and mem- 
ory not, for the most part, available for the first two years although 
the author believes that cases occur which recollections are retained 
respecting events the first year, least the beginning the sec- 
ond. Bernard Perez cites instance which child, the age 
six, recalls events occurring his second year which, the age 
four, seemed have forgotten. Such revival memory often 
takes place the history adults but may questioned whether 
the author justified accepting single instance like that just men- 
tioned, when consider how easy for child deceived 
imagining that incident often described him one which has 
actually witnessed. 

The psychology memory many interesting problems, for 
the study which thorough investigation requisite. should, 
says Bernard Perez, “study year year, month month, 
children isolated groups, the progress which each special memory 
makes facility, tenacity, the number individuals 
the two sexes whose original constitution seems prepare them for 
all the forms acquisition; word, measure, possible, the 
plasticity the human brain inquire whether true, Bain 
has said, that the maximum period the retentive faculty between 
six and eleven years; what quantity useful labor appears 
suited children considered categories ages, sexes, tempera- 
ments, characters, and according their natural force 
judgment, imagination, what the exact influence 
motives, educational processes, preliminary exercise, com- 
plete defective nutrition habitual accidental temperament, 
the state health, seasons, days and hours, upon the acquisition 
and reproduction ideas every finally, what abuses, mala- 
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dies, illusions exist, and what corrections and restorations are pos. 
sible.” 

The problems here suggested, the single department memory, 
certainly justify the author declaring that there yet much learn, 
and much which important for educators know, the psychol- 
ogy childhood. 


educational question now before the public more vital im- 
portance than that supervision. all branches modern 
business the superintendent and the overseer are always deemed es- 
sential any degree success. railroad, the foundry, the mill, 
the store,—all have the responsible head, the directing, adjusting, and 
controlling power. 

school matters, proper supervision was long deferred. Yet for 
many years past the states and the larger cities have had their super- 
intendents. system needs made complete establishing 
efficient system superintendency over all the schools. The small 
towns, however, from the very nature the case, cannot maintain each 
separate competent superintendent. Nor does the system county 
superintendents answer the purpose. ‘The county superintendent 
substantially administrative officer, and what needed respon- 
sible executive manager. 

Let, then, several adjoining towns townships form district and 
employ jointly superintendent, who shall look after all the details 
the schools the same manner the superintendent the city schools 
now does. Should such system this adopted for the state 
Massachusetts, for example, the schools the smaller towns would 
vastly more efficient than they now are. 


the serious evils which our cities and States are now expe- 
riencing the subordination the management the schools 
party politics. too many instances the election school super- 
intendent purely party question; and when has been elected, 
throughout his entire service behooves him extremely careful 
not perform any act that shall have wrong political 
other words, nothing that shall militate against “our party.” 
Then, when the opposite political party comes into power the city 


the state, the superintendent “must go.” Several superintendents, 


both city and state, have late been displaced upon party grounds. 
This unmixed evil, for which the people ought provide speedy 
remedy. The secure permanent tenure the superintendency, 
well the teaching force, essential the best service. 
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THE question the establishment Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Grammar the Sorbonne was one which roused debate the 
Paris Faculté des Lettres for twenty years. During the lifetime 
Hase, indeed, comparative grammar was recognized science 
the Sorbonne, and occupied the chair from 1852 1864. 
since the death this distinguished scholar, the comparative study 
the Indo-European languages was left, until this year, the College 
France. Abel Bergaigne, who the lately installed successor 
Hase the Sorbonne, speaks the College France 
asylum the “theatre open all rash and ten- 
tative things.” The science says Bergaigne, 
the beginning this century little more than dependent 
losophy. Under the name general grammar formed chapter 
psychology, or, rather, logic; for rested less upon experimental 
analysis than upon conception, real supposed, the human spirit. 
You know the name the man who made the science language de- 
scend from the abstract domains logic the solid ground facts. 
the hands Franz Bopp general grammar became comparative 
grammar. Nevertheless, the comparative method 
alone, renew and transform our science. must the bottom 
things. Bergaigne insists upon the necessity the study 
Sanskrit part liberal education, though does not the 
extreme wishing substituted for the Greek. Hindoo 
grammar too much devoted the forms words, too negligent 
their function. has not the life and vigor the Greek. Sanskrit 
the sister, and not the mother, the Greek and is, how- 
ever, the mother the Slav, the Germanic and Celtic languages, and 
deserves higher place than has yet been accorded the scientific 
study language. 


ONE the most important auxiliary advantages which arose from 
the great gathering teachers Topeka was the opportunity gave 
for many visit the Rocky Mountains. from all parts 
the country prolonged their journey, either direct Denver via the 
Union Pacific, the Santa route, south-westerly the great 
bend the Arkansas River, along the route the old Spanish trail 
from St. Louis Santa Fé; thence along the Arkansas Pueblo 
thence through the Grand the Arkansas and over Marshall 
Pass Gunnison or, from Pueblo, northward, Colorado Springs 
and Manitou, the Garden the Gods, and Pike’s Peak; then 
Denver. 

Many those who went Denver plunged into the heart the 
Rockies, via the Central Colorado narrow-guage railroad, through Clear 
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Creek Georgetown, and over the Loup Silver Plume and 
Gray’s Peak or, carriage-road the Argentine Pass. All these 
mountain-roads take one through the grandest scenery this any 
other country. The Argentine Pass reached carriage-road ten 
miles from Georgetown. Georgetown eight thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea but this road rises four thousand six hundred feet 
higher that the pass thousand one hundred feet above the 


sea level. This the highest pass the Rocky Mountains, and the 
road the highest carriage-road the world. Colorado has moun- 
tain peak fifteen thousand feet high, but has more than sixty over 
fourteen thousand feet, more than one hundred and sixty over thirteen 
thousand feet, and more than two hundred over twelve thousand feet. 
the top the Argentine Pass you are within two three miles 
the summit Gray’s Peak, which rises twelve hundred feet higher 
than the pass and the north, the south, the east, and the west, are 
mountain-peaks, peak upon peak, scores and fifties, rising from 
twelve fourteen thousand feet high. This little stream the east 
you, whose sound you now plainly hear, rushes away through Leav- 
enworth the Clear Creek, and then through Clear Creek 
Cafion the Platte; and down the Missouri and Mississippi 
the torrid gulf; while this little brook your feet upon the west, mur- 
muring along its rocky bed, flows into the Snake River, the Blue, the 
Grand, the Colorado, and into the western gulf and the western 
ocean. You are upon the crest the continent. 

study the books can give teacher such lesson geogra- 
phy journey like this. Many school-rooms will brighter and 
many classes geography more cheerful, for the trip the teachers 
through the Rocky Mountains last July. Those, too, who studied the 
methods which silver and gold are obtained from this backbone 
the continent will qualified give valuable lessons their pupils 
during the coming months. they describe the processes mining, 
“from the mountain the mint,” they will interest and benefit the 
children. 


National Council Education is, many respects, the most 
important educational association the country. its sixty mem- 
bers ten are elected every year, the membership holding for six years. 
sixty are divided into twelve committees five members each. 
Six the committees report one year, and the other six the next year. 
The subjects embraced the reports cover the whole round ped- 
agogical inquiry. highly qualifying find that whatever subject 
brought the attention the Council, after full, free, and un- 
trammeled discussion, the result invariably based upon sound judg- 
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ment and true principles. The Council has never yet been betrayed 
into lending its approval any doubtful scheme questionable meas- 
ure. Whether the question college training, secondary education, 
industrial schools brought before it, the discussions and the votes 
have uniformly shown this body composed men and women 
clear views and sound judgment. The report the Committee 
Technological Education, which Dr. Peabody, Champaign, 
Ill., was chairman, the late meeting Topeka, upon The Ped- 
agogical Value the School Workshop,” with the discussion 
lowed, admirably illustrated the practical wisdom the Council. 
Peabody president industrial college yet his careful and judi- 
cious report, together with the general drift the discussion, showed 
that questionable whether were best attempt engraft the 
workshop, such, upon the ordinary public school, that all pupils 
shall spend portion the time each day the use tools. Man- 
ual training and technical education are great importance, but the 
American system public schools greater consequence. 
another column may found Dr. Peabody’s remarks, closing the dis- 
cussion. ‘They are wise, practical and philosophical. 


sometimes have look about see ‘we are making any 
headway stemming the tide against the serious obstacles that our 
government and our people have contend with. There are times 
when the patriot and the philanthropist have reason discouraged 
but the following comforting words from ex-President Arthur are 
calculated stimulate more vigorous action and hopeful encourage- 
ment: think shows are strong government strong 
people when New York can punish its own boycotters, when Chicago 
can imprison its Anarchists, when Mississippi can arrest her own Ku- 
Klux, and when Missouri can arrest and punish its knightly train- 
wreckers.” might now add,—‘ When Chicago the 
sanction the whole country,—condemn death its 


AFTER Topeka came Denver,—to many members the National 
Educational Association. other words, they went from Topeka 
Denver. One may venture the assertion that all were well pleased 
with Denver. The people that beautiful city have abundant reason 
feel commendable pride and satisfaction their schools and 
school-houses. The hand Superintendent Gove visible all de- 
partments the school service. has built,—or guided the build- 
ing of,—nearly all the school-houses the city. has developed 
admirable system school work and excellent course study, 
and has gathered around him band capable and faithful teach- 
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ers can found the land. This gem city congratu- 
lated upon the success and the efficiency its public 


the last number the use the type-writer the 
schools was commended, for the educational advantage that would ac- 
crue therefrom. 

believed that other method will the pupils our gram- 
mar and high schools quickly and accurately acquire the art 
English 

might also urged that the acquisition the art using the 
type-writer will prove great value many, perhaps most, 
even all, the pupils. The use the type-writer business has 
greatly increased within few years, and now increasing far more 
rapidly than heretofore. Scarcely any useful art could taught the 
schools which would likely prove more decided advantage than 
the use this machine. 

this connection may also said that those who desire in- 
troduce what often called instruction” into the schools 
can hardly better than arrange for the giving lessons 
short-hand writing. Stenography and the type-writer are now, with 
great rapidity taking their place the offices and counting-rooms 
our business men. what extent can they successfully taught 
the schools? 


teachers’ reading circles appear fresh start. Two 
national unions circles have been established the past season,—one 
branch the Chautauqua University, and the other connection 
with the National Summer School Methods Saratoga. Hon. 
Bicknell president the former, and Prof. William Payne, 
Ph.D., the latter. Teachers’ National Reading Circle,” 
Saratoga, has done very commendable thing arranging sixteen dis- 
tinct courses reading, with three groups books under each,—one 
book from each group read its members during the year. 
These sixteen courses embrace all the departments teaching and 
literary 

understood that this new circle starts off with five hundred 
members. Who shall say that the teaching fraternity are not making 
commendable progress, and will not soon come the dignity 
profession 

Dr. president the National Council, suggested very im- 
portant work the public schools when said, One the questions 


that comes vividly the foreground to-day that Americanizing the 
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foreigner that cannot foreignize our The best way 
which this can done bringing all the children, compul- 
sory laws, into the schools, and educating them true principles in- 
dustry, honesty, and republican institutions. 


PRESIDENT CLEAVELAND has appointed Colonel Nathan Daw- 
son, Alabama, succeed General John Eaton Commissioner 
Education. well understood that the office had been tendered 
several distinguished gentlemen, prominent the educational work 
the country, who were compelled decline the appointment ac- 
count the smallness the salary which the office commands, 

Colonel Dawson has not been identified with the educational work 
the country; but intelligent man, well-read lawyer,—of 
late widely mentioned for governor Alabama. 
law Abraham Lincoln, and familiar with public and governmental 
affairs. advocate broad measures educational matters 
and the indications are that will administer the affairs the Bu- 
reau with ability and wisdom. the present condition the country, 
with the present tendencies and needs, well that the Commissioner 
should Southern man, with accurate and intimate knowledge 
the South. should receive the cordial support the educators 
the whole country. 

teachers probably have attended the summer schools and con- 
ventions during the past season than ever before. The reports are 
full and flattering concerning Topeka, with its seven thousand Bar 
Harbor, with its three thousand the large numbers Allentown, Nia- 
gara, Chautauqua, Saratoga, Martha’s Vineyard, Round Lake; Glens 
Falls, Estes Park, Cook County and the multitude county insti- 
tutes Iowa and various western states. 


SIGNIFICANT and encouraging sign the times was that most 
brilliant informal address” given ‘Topeka, was reported coming 
from the lips colored man, Keating, the Texas Normal 
School. characterized being speech, remarkable thought, 
wit, and ‘The world moves, and nowhere its progress 
more rapid than the educational affairs this country. 


THE summer schools and the teachers’ conventions are over, and 


the thousands upon thousands teachers who have attended them are 
now back again their work the school-room, fresher, wiser, and 
more natural, for their summer change thought and scene. 
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readers will not fail appreciate the beautiful poem entitled 
Saint Lawrence Miss Emma Shaw, this num- 
ber. Miss Shaw has been three times across the continent and back, 
during the last three summers, and twice Alaska. She has trav- 
ersed the St. Lawrence and its tributaries from Duluth the sea and 
her articles, numerous magazines and newspapers, are always read 
with interest and satisfaction. 

Attention also called the variety, the freshness, and the value 
the articles this number. Plans are now matured for giving our 
readers, month month, articles wide range, practical character, 
from our best scholars, writers, and teachers. 

not fail read the notice our premium for new subscribers. 
every subscriber would send one new name, the advantage would 
return them, account the increased facilities which would thus 


secured for improving the magazine. 


Few men New England would more widely more sincerely 
mourned their death than was Mr. Charles Hutchins. The accident 
which caused his untimely end was singular was deplorable. 
Mr. Hutchins will remembered with tender affection and sincere re- 
spect thousands his pupils, now scattered over this wide land. 
was honest man, and sincere, devoted Christian. friend 
was true and reliable; scholar, thorough and and 
teacher was kind, judicious, faithful, and successful. did excel- 
lent service, twenty years ago, upon Zhe Massachusetts Teacher and 
the American Institute Instruction. His name known 
memory will cherished China, India, and among the islands 
the sea. His only surviving son and daughter will receive the most 
loving sympathy, their bereavement, from hosts friends around 


D 


the world and climes. The memory the just blessed.” 


says: prefer that the power which works and through 
should hidden from me. have never thought about thought. 
have metaphysics enough last for life.” 

have feeling somewhat similar this with regard physiology, 
the power which works and through me,” physically. 
likely more healthy because understand all about the circula- 
tion the blood and the process digestion? What does Nature 
mean making these processes involuntary? Why does she say, 
will take care these processes without your aid? Or, why the 
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organs cease perform their functions normally, when too closely 
watched? not that she resents our interference with what are in- 
tended involuntary processes 

The man who always questioning his conscience can said 
have good conscience and the man who thinks least his stom- 
ach has the best digestion. related Wilberforce, think, that, 
when asked had attended the concerns his soul, replied 
that had been busy attending the welfare others that 
had almost forgotten that had remember that religious 
journal spoke disparagingly Charles Sumner’s religious character, 
stating that, even the bed death, his greatest concern seemed 
that bill, then before Congress, securing the political and social 
rights the negroes, should become law. believe 
berforce Mr. Sumner was any the less Christian for thinking more 
the welfare others than his own. 


THE meeting The National Council Education Topeka, 
July, President Peabody, Champaign, read paper upon 
Work-shop the Public School.” was discussed with much 
interest through the entire day,—morning and afternoon sessions. The 
discussion was closed President Peabody with the following wise 
and thoughtful words, worthy careful study. The significance 
this utterance will appreciated when remember that Dr. Peabody 
the president The Industrial University Illinois, and has spent 
his whole life work great usefulness and importance, especially 
connection with industrial training: 

Mr. Peabody For many years have worked develop the mate- 
rial and technical relations education. have sought direct both 
own work and that pupils that there might ever open 
bridge between the theories science and the familiar facts every- 
day life that each might better developed constant contact with 
the other. may that have not looked earnestly might 
have done, but have not been able discern such valuable results 
from hand-culture friends seem find. not find that the 
exact construction box leads the exact construction Eng- 
lish sentence, but that mechanical students need much drill writ- 
ing any other. have not found that the students mechanical 
courses were especially good their mathematical work. the con- 
trary, find that the best workers wood and metal are they who 
have proved that they have clear thoughts and can express them 
clearly, and they who have shown large mathematical ability. 


not possible that these materialistic days push the methods 


the laboratory too May not the gross and material concepts 
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gathered the shop, stand obscure the clearer and exacter in- 
tellectual concepts? The highest ideal ellipse not that found 
the actual section material cone. the purer and more lumin- 
ous concept developed the mind its own acuter activity that ac- 
tivity which alone can discern the ethereal pathways traversed the 
planets their perennial circuits about the Pupils often com- 
plain, when approaching the study pure science psychology, 
that hitherto they had been taught only from things which they could 
see, taste, touch; and that for that reason they found great diffi- 
culty apprehending those grander cognitions which give the highest 
stimulus to, and mark the noblest development of, man’s almost divine 
intelligence. 


Early the morning July received the 
startling news that Charles Hutchins was perhaps fatally injured 
and three hours afterward the sad tidings reached us, has gone!” 
Surely, one has said, The eminent, weary soldier has 
discharge and gone home chariot fire, like Elijah old.” 

acquaintance many years with Mr. Hutchins, during the 
entire period his special educational work, knew him well 
teacher, editor, and member the school committee Boston and 
can remember nothing him, all that period time, but loving 
kindness and gentle, Christian ministration all with whom was 
associated. One his former pupils has said, since his death, Mr, 
Hutchins was always kind and helpful all his scholars. could 
not but love him; and even when was needful for him give re- 
the same. never failed leave lasting impression our minds 
that this was the case, thereby often preventing repetition the of- 
fence, did not like grieve kind think his pu- 
pils universally loved and honored How well remember his 
kind helpfulness weary, discouraged teachers when was member 
the Boston School Committee. was always ready give assist- 
ance and advice and often his presence the school-room would 
such inspiration that the seeming perplexity the teacher would 
vanish away; was truly “helpful editor, when 
was connected with the one could more 
careful not injure the feeelings any contributor; and when 
found needful reject article, did with gentle courtesy, 
and often word commendation for what was worthy merit and 
really acceptable then would add this word advice, after point- 
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How fast the circle educators quarter century ago 
lessening! Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Gates, Mr. Hutchins,—such beautiful 


shall meet their smiling 
faces and cordial hand-grasp more earth but expect meet 
them When the day breaketh, and the shadows flee away.” 


THE June number has one article the thorough study 
which will amply repay one the entire cost the periodical for 
year. refer the article entitled Year the Ad- 
die Knight. Charles Sumner, when young man, had had such 
article, would not have left nntil had every quota- 
tion and seen its connection the original work from which taken. 
This, are told his Life,” Mr. Harsha, was his method 
reading. all authorities and references.” Especially was this 
his practice with respect all poetical, classical, and historical 

Mrs. Knight says that, after reading three books the the 
class should able present brief papers Virgil’s characteristics 
author. One the topics given this: Virgil the most 
practical all the great should glad read what such 
class, even gifted teacher Mrs. Knight might write 
such they should all, before writing, examine the 
tor Addison, and observe how much oftener the writer that great 
work has quoted Horace than Virgil, they might hesitate before decid- 
ing that the latter the more practical the two. 

There the six hundred and thirty-five essays, all 
having Latin quotations the head, except about dozen, which have 
Greek quotations. Two hundred and twenty-five them are from 
Horace. Far more them are from Horace than from any other 
Latin author. This because the writers found much more his 
writings that could practically applied the various themes upon 
which they wrote. 

perceive that the subject proposed Mrs. Knight would ad- 
mit very extended discussion and would read with great in- 
terest and profit all classical students. PERKINS. 


Dr. STEELE, who died suddenly his home Elmira, 
Y., May 25, was voluminous author school text-books. 
was just fifty years age his death. His life was one constant 
and laborious service. was lifelong teacher. Until within few 
years appeared daily before his classes but latterly 
whole time his wider the preparation and revision his 


popular text-books. was respected all, and his circle per- 
sonal friends was very broad. 
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October last committee was appointed the school board 
London consider the proposition confiding the instruction young boys 
female teachers. The report the committee, recently submitted, recommends that 
the experiment tried six selected schools the first and second standard. 

For several years the Royal Geographical Society has been laboring improve 
geographical teaching schools. The award medals having failed 
the proposed end, new plan has been includes the appointment 
turer geography, deliver courses lectures where the council may direct. 
also suggested that traveling prize scholarship founded, presented, every 
alternate year, student who has shown marked ability the specified study. 

The education budget, presented Parliament Sir Lyon Playfair, amounts 
£123,092 over the vote for last year. Sir Lyon 
attributed the two average attendance the schools, 
and the increased the examinations. advocating instruction ad- 
vanced branches elementary schools, reminded the House that continental 
countries there are always continuation and improvement schools for the working 
classes, and they are encouraged continue their education sixteen and eighteen 
years age, whereas such provision made England. 

The Royal Holloway College, which has been process erection seven years, 
last completed, and has been opened the Queen person. This, will 
remembered, college for women, built, furnished, adorned, and 
Mr. Holloway, patent-medicine fame, cost not less than £800,000 sterling. 
The building and appointments are described magnificent, but fears are expressed 
that the general administration the college will not judicious could 
desired. Although the college exclusively for women, the council governing body 
composed entirely the other hand, said that the teachers, without 
exception, are women. both these respects, offers marked contrast 
Girton and Newnham. 

The death Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Macaulay, recalls that 
the latter said him, writing from India, the soul every scheme 
for diffusing education among the natives this The death this distin- 
guished gentleman the same day (June that the brilliant Hobart 
Pasha, who began his career adventure blockade runner the cause the 


Confederacy. 


five years’ tenure office, Professor Maspero has resigned the 
charge the Boulak ‘This step necessitated the effect'of the Egyptian 
climate upon the health his wife. Professor Maspero’s last official report 
Director General the Excavations and Antiquities Egypt’’ contains interest- 
ing account the unbandaging the mummy Rameses and the discovery 


the mummy Rameses III. 


FRANCE.—The instruction the masses beyond the mere rudiments knowledge 
regarded matter great importance among the leading nations. Secondary 
schools, called, are not exactly adapted this work. Their courses study are 
the demands colleges and universities, the wants students who 
contemplate entering commercial professiona! pursuits. The people large 
require advanced schools, which the standards may less rigid and the 
courses study less extended. France this requirement met the superior 
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primary schools, established first the law suppressed the law 1850, 
and re-established the law 1878. the latter year appropriation 110,000 
franes was made for their support. 1884 the amount was increased 774,000 
which figure still remains. The latest report these schools, which 
for the year 1884, shows total which were for boys and 140 for girls. 
These were charge 2,875 teachers (2,035 men and 838 women), and were attended 
scholars, whom 21,218 were boys and girls. The subsequent course 
6,682 these scholars given follows: have entered normal schools, 
have engaged teaching; have been admitted into state schools; 513 have 
entered government passed the examinations for admission 
secondary schools; have engaged commerce, manufactures, railroad service, 
ete., and 549 agriculture. 

From Nature learn that regulation old the French Academy Sciences 
has just been broken through Paris. Women have hitherto been excluded from the 
sittings the academy, but the meeting the 28th ult. the interdiction was raised 
and daughter the eminent She was welcomed 
Admiral Jurien who presided, and the entire membership present rose 
salute her. 

accordance with the the minsiter public instruction, Presi- 
dent Grévy has issued decree regulating instruction gymnastics the and 
colleges for young women. provides, amongst other things, that the instruction 
given women who, every case, must have achieved the certificate 
aptitude. mistresses gymnastics’’ are divided into three classes, 


follows: SALARIES. 
POSITION, Ist class. class. class. 
Lycées Paris, 2,000 1,800 franes 1,600 franes 
the departments and com- 


These teachers must give iustruction for least twelve hours week, and may 
required give sixteen hours week. 


According decree the organization Russian universities 
has passed from monarchial form. Prior that decree, the curator 
appointed the minister public instruction exercised general supervision, submit- 
ting his observations and recommendations the rector. The latter was elected 
the body professors, subject confirmation the minister. The professors also 
named, secret list, appropriate candidates for professorships and tutorships. 
this power now resides the curator. also orders all the material resources, 
arranges the program studies, interprets the law doubtful cases, receives the 
reports the rector, and brief the right arm the minister. 1885 the 
budget all the universities amounted 20,420,000 roubles (about $12,987,120). 
The budget the University St. Petersburg for 1886 was roubles (about 


$275,547). 


AUSTRIA.—A foreign journal calls attention the meagre salaries teachers 
Austria, and the effect this upon the number who prepare enter 
into the service. Whereas, 1880, the normal schools enrolled 8,700 students, the 
present attendance less than 5,000. The only remedy for this state things 
declared increase the salaries. From petition the teachers Tyrol the 


andtag, appears that the salaries there average lessthan S87 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


books that come the editor’s table during the dog-days are chiefly novels. 

There surfeit novels paper covers, novels that the name 
London. Some these series stories are cloth, and 
either garb there plenty amuse, and little move well much 
Mr. Aldrich finds only two books worthy called light literature the flood 
which deluges his table the office the At/antic these are Eleanor Put- 
nam’s Old Salem, and Mr. Bunner’s Midge. 

This delicate sort light literature, sort which redeems the phrase and 
makes something worth while. These books are literature and not simply money- 
making contributions print. The O/d takes one into the heart the town 
around which certain sense mystery and fascination must always 
written woman who knew her Salem well and appreciated through and 
through. Eleanor Putnam was Mrs. Arlo Bates, and her husband has lately pub- 
lished memorial her with some her unpublished sketches. 

The Midge very certain one might almost flippant. 
there are some very lovable people met with its pages, and Bunner always 
sure his audience. 

Mr. Moonlight Boy distinctive piece writing. has unworked 
field his western stories, and his productions are times almost too redolent 
the soil, there freshness and vigor them which atones for all their 
quite plain that Dickens his master; but his characters are people, not types, and 
there touch human pathos and sweetness Tibby Cole, and reality about the 
Moonlight Boy which are himself and one else. sunny story, with 
just enough somberness make its sunshine seem clearer. One laughs and cries 
over it, one given emotion over stories, more readily than over any other 
book. 

Edna Lyall’s novels are having great run England, where they were written, 
well America, where they are published. last one, Won Waiting, 
much praised the Academy. simple story English manners, and the 
and thoughtful, and are both rather better than The Golden Days, with which 
this young author won her first notice. 

The Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, Count Lyof which has been translated 
from the Russian, Isabel Hapgood, one those perennial books which always 
charm the heart and win the coolest judgment enthusiastic praise. more than 
thirty years since the Russian text was written, but new its English form, and 
must win thousands friends for Count takes his reader into his in- 
timate thought and life, from childhood up, and reveals his soul with and 
with firmness psychological dissection that inspires and instructs well de- 
lights the mind. book confidences,— delicious record the emotions 
sensitive spirit, from childhood family life and its 
character sketches are innumerable. 

Christian Symbols, and Stories the Saints, Clara Erskine Clement and Cathe- 
rine Conway, handbook prepared from Mrs. Clement’s books art, and 
admirally adapted handbook for European travelers. 

The Cruise the Bacchante, the grandsons Queen Victoria, interesting and 


useful reading. boy the age these young princes, when they went mid 
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shipmen, would enjoy the two bulky volumes which the record their work and 
play, afloat and ashore, recorded. The arrangement their journals for the 
printer, and the copious parenthetical essays which explain great deal about the 
countries visited, are Mr. John Dalton, who went with the princes 
instructor, and chaplain the Bacchante. The first journey the royal middies 
was Gibraltar, and thence the West Indies. They were under the same disci- 
pline companions when shipboard, and through all this first winter away 
from home they record routine life. After spending the next summer ashore 
England, they started journey around the world, which was, however, interrupted 
when they had got far the Faulklands order the Cape Good 
was the time the troubles South Africa, and the admiral thought that the 
and the ships with her would needed for demonstration the Cape. 
This change tack was great disappointment the princes, but they bore very 
cheerfully, and enjoyed immensely their journey Australia, and Fiji, where they 
were course received with high honors. went see the Mikado and the 
Empress Japan; they visited and Egypt and Syria, and reached home 
after three years all sea, during which they had more regular saw more 
the world, and received more careful moral and literary training than can easily 
estimated. 

The Interstate Publishing Company, Boston and Chicago, has issued number 
supplementary reading-books during the summer, which are certain 
The matter supplementary reading the schools beginning receive much 
deserved notice, and the volumes issued this company meet decided want. 

Old School Amanda Harris, charming book for any reader who 


likes quaint, realistic pictures country school-life, old ways teaching 


and simple out- 
door pleasures. Miss Harris had hand also writing the Wonder Science, 
published this firm. The Rev. Beach and Mary Wager Fisher are among 
mas cards and newspapers, gloves and umbrellas and other interest- 
ing articles common use, are described, and there are sketches visits saw- 
mill, light-house, gas-works, and on, written most entertaining way. 

The Russian Storm-Cloud, Stepniak, published Harper Brothers. 
other volumes from this author, Russia Under The and Underground Russia, 
have done good deal instruct American readers the present condition the 
great Slav believes that the movement for freedom 
growing with such mighty force that when the open rebellion against recognized au- 
thority comes there will very little violence, bloodshed, destruction. The Em- 
one hope preventing revolution granting popular government his own 
will. This not likely do, and the people must, before many years, take mat- 
ters into their own hands, indeed foreign war does not first overthrow the auto- 
power Russia. 


RESUME CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


ENGLANDER (June), The Ideal Dr. Noah 
Porter. This lecture was delivered before the students Phillips (Exeter) 


Academy, and one President Porter’s most successful efforts. All the important 


problems education are touched upon with wonderful judgment and insight. The 


possibilities producing the scholar are rather advanced than retarded the popular 
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extension the general field inquiry. But that important factor,—time,— 
essential now formerly for the development the human intellect. home, too, 
must conduce the unfolding the scholarly not that the home ele- 
gant, cultivated, even literary, but that the dignity intellect, for its own sake, 
regarded sacred. must form part the teaching instrument. Successful 
living cheerful task-doing, and the discipline cannot begin too early. 
instruction, also, essential. The school the model the State, and the relations 
scholar with scholar develop self-control. studies, language the first instru- 
ment thought. desire not facts, but the relations facts; language can place 
these within the reach all. For the suecessful mastery language, comparison 
the best models necessary. unites science and letters. the 
office the scholar make this union thing beauty. 

Stoddard. Special attention due this terse and instructive article. far more 
extensive than its title indicates. ‘The whole system examinations Oxford and 
Cambridge are explained from the point view the student. This makes very 
simple the anomaly conservative 

New Englander (August), pp. 720-726, Lesson from Germany for the Ameri- 
reflection the educational career the average American student. 

Nineteenth Century (July), pp. 130-139, touches upon interesting phase social 
science, article entitled Recreative Evening Rev. Freeman Wills. 

Science (July 9), pp. 37-44, Thoughts Daniel Gilman, 
John Hopkins University, full valuable remarks upon the 
dangers specialization higher university work worthy thoughtful considera- 
tion our university faculties. 

Science (July 16), pp. The Present Aspect Classical 
opment physical science that alien the student language; and the student 
physical science, his turn, needs the human interest our study save his life 
from austere and merciless guest fact and principle, domain where man 
enters factor, like any other 

Mind (July), pp. 305-323: There Any Special Activity Attention will 
interest and benefit all teachers. The writer, Bradley, one the 
world’s most prominent thinkers. The paper protest against the common method 
breaking the life the soul into active and passive factors. analysis and 
argument are masterly throughout. 

Educational Times (July), pp. 237-242: The Training the 
Alexander Bain. 

within short six months exhansted the first edition this admirable book, and have 
just issued second edition, with corrections and important additions. The new features 
are,—as frontispiece, specimen page from the Pictus Comenius, and 
appendix containing directions for the judicious use the text-book, 
and brief bibliography works essential for supplementary reading and reference. 
The publishers have certainly done their part way, and prophesy for 
this beautiful volume G00 pages the ready sale that its merits easily warrant. 
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SYNTHETIC EX- quainted with the principles laid down 


PRESSION, Applied the Arts Brown. 


Reading, Oratory, 
Moses True Brown, 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. Price, $2.00. 


The study this phi- 


losophy growing, and every audience 
holds few who understand something 


the natural relation thought and emo- 


the cover Professor Brown’s book tion and few who will 


appear the three names, Darwin, Mante- 
gazza, Delsarte. are the masters 


the theory human expression whom 


has studied these the men whose thought 
has inspired him diligent labor the 
field which they worked, and give 
new development scientific thought. 
The philosophy Delsarte here applied 
original and practical way the two 
great agencies expression, voice and ar- 
ticulate speech. not yet quite fifteen 
years since the publication 
data the expression the emotions, 
studied out while making the famous voy- 
age the Beagle. Since that time the bril- 
liant, but somewhat vague, system Del- 
sarte has been given tothe and only 
last year Mantegazza, Florentine scientist 
indefatigable enthusiasm, published 
Paris book Physiognomy and the 
Expression the which has 
already proved itself mine research 
and information upon this 
fessor Brown expounds and expands the 
philosophy his predecessors. lays 
bare the principles which govern expres- 
sion, and points out the true way for train- 


ing the reader, speaker, personator re- 


veal his voice and speech and gesture 


the conception his psychic being. The 
law correspondence the foundation 
Studied from 


this point view, expression becomes 


principle expression. 


art, liveand motive means, instead 


series tricks tone and 
has been regarded with deserved 
suspicion its earlier and more mechan- 
ical days; but the present revival its 
study beginning take its rightful 
place vital and necessary part edu- 
cation. modern speaker must ac- 


errors this kind others would 
falsettos and other absurdities from un- 


trained person attempting sing before 
audience. 

Mr. Brown principal the Boston 
School Oratory and Professor Oratory 
Tufts College. His work known and 
admired many, but the publication 
this book has taken higher position 
before the becomes the 
tor thousands who will live thank 
him for the dignity and delicacy and 
thoroughness with which has taught 
them these pages look upon the art 
human expression. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. 
for Literary Exercises, appropriate for 
Reception-days, Holidays, Poets’ Birth- 
days, ete., including Concert and Mu- 
sical and Dialogues from 
Popular Authors, especially arranged 
for this work. Caroline LeRow, 
Instructor Elocution Central School, 
Brooklyn, and formerly Instructor 
Smith Colleges. New York: 
Clark Maynard. Price cents; 
teachers, cents. 

The editor this attractive little book 
has the feeling her She 
ligent work her department al- 
ways met with, and her selections are ju- 
dicious and thoroughly practical. There 
nothing the volume too long for gram- 
mar-school pupil learn, 
which could not easily understood 
any child that grade, while much 
The standard poets are well represented, 
and there liberal and careful choice 


both prose and poetry pieces written 
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during the last few years writers less 
known fame. compilation which 
will well appreciated teachers 


reading. 


the science, together with many curi- 
ous observations, indoor and out, and 
directions for home-made microscope. 


Samuel Wells, Mary Treat, and 


Frederic Leroy Sargent. pp. 
and Boston: The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, cents. 


Most boys and girls enter the high 


school without any knowledge what 
microscope shows, how use one. This 
would hardly the case the young had 
the use this book. divided into 
three parts; the first, Mr. Wells, and 
the second, Miss Treat, are the sub- 
ject Through while the 
made Microscope, and How Use 
The book would prove great advantage 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
Wentworth, A.M., Professor 
emy. published Ginn and 
Company. pp. 221. 

Another book thus added the long 
series mathematics edited Professor 
Wentworth. His books are well known 
that hardly needs recommendation, 
This time, however, has attempted 
adapt branch the mathemat- 
ics beginners. After having waded 
through the well-known text-books ana- 
lytic geometry, refreshing turn 


one clear, fully illustrated and yet 


and the carefully prepared 


make the book valuable a// teachers 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
Easy lessons and directions for safe ex- 
the Massachusetts Institute 
nology. pp. and Boston 
The Interstate Publishing 
Price, cents. 

This unpretentious little book seems 
fit into that has been left purposely 


sents simple way becoming interested 
practical study. gives insight 
into not only the subject itself, but also 
how study it. Inasmuch the experi- 
ments described require but few, and not 
costly, chemicals, the book adapted 
all. The most important subjects are 
treated; as, invisible gases, the air, com- 
bustion and the candle, water, hydrogen, 
soap, and yeast. The work recom- 
mended not only the young people for 
whom prepared, but also teachers, 
much value reference book. 


WIND Destiny. Arthur Sher- 
bourne Hardy. Mifflin 


Co.; 1886. pp. 307. $1.25. 

Prof. Hardy psychological enigma. 
How man whose special profession the 
teaching the higher mathematics,—in- 
cluding all those Logarithms and 
Sections, and General Geometry, which 
are altogether Greek and Choctaw the 
ordinary types humanity,—could possi- 
bly writing the most popular 
novels the day beyond editorial com- 
prehension. Some persons laughed when 
the great house Houghton, Mifflin 


Co. published his first volume, But Yet 


Woman; shrugged their shoulders and 
said, What Professor Hardy novel- 
And here again, the au- 
thor most fascinating story, entitled 
The Wind Destiny. very read- 
able; extremely attractive; and the only 
objection is, that adds another 
the unfortunate list married women 


who fall love with other men.”’ 


Painter, A.M., Professor Roan- 
oke College, Va. New York: Ap- 
This important volume the second 

new series educational books 

published the Appletons, called The 

International Series,’’ and ed- 

ited Dr. William Harris. The first 

volume was entitled the Philosophy 

Education, Rosenkrans. have, 

hitherto, been almost destitute popular, 

reliable histories education. The 


for it. Written for young people, our literature educational his 
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EDUCATION. Sept. 


tory remarkable, especially considering 
the wide interest everywhere apparent 
matters relating pedagogical principles, 
the labors educators the past, and 
the progress which has been made. 

The author this book has placed the 
entire pedagogical profession under obliga- 
tion for the remarkably clear, scholarly, 


and philosophical presentation the de- 


velopment education educational 


institutions during the past ages. 


The discussion thorough, and particu- 


larly philosophical. The special attention 
our readers the work the 
great Protestant Reformers and the later 
reaction from theological education. The 
last chapter, the Cen- 
will also read with much inter- 
est, shows clearly what wonderful 
progress has lately been made, and now 
making, this important department 


the development mankind. The book 


well printed upon the best paper, and 


highly creditable every way the pub- 


School Collection. By John W. Tufts 
Ware Co., Franklin St. pp. 240. 
price cents. 


The authors this new book 
songs and hymns, have deviated from the 
usual style and included much material 
quite out the ordinary scope school 
singing book. While many the pieces 
are old, tried standard favorites, much else 
fresh and new, new its present 
lerm. Many characteristic melodies cal- 
led Folk-songs, are introduced. The book 
designed follow the first, second and 
third readers, the same course. All, 
teachers schools where singing studied 
and practised, will wish examine this 
new book. Address Silver, 
Franklin St., Baston. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
which are reprinted, once week, some 
the finest productions the English lan- 
guage, ten cents volume, rapidly win- 


ning great favor with the reading public. 
have before us, this ten-cent series, 


Thoughts Present Discontents and 
Speeches, Edmund Burke The 
the Books, and Other Short Pieces, 
Crabbe; Egypt and Scythia Described 
Sir Roger Coverley Spectator’s 
Tales, Richard Hakluyt; Nature and 
Cleaves, MeDonald Co., 151 Tremont 
St.; Wolfe Co., 365 Washington 
St.; Cupples, Upham Co., the Old 
Corner 285 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUC- 
tion-writing and Language-study. 
Edward Shaw, Principal the Yon- 
kers High School. New York: Ap- 


The improvement methods instrue- 


within few years, quite great 


other department public school 


There was, surely, need it. 
Nothing all the round common- 
school studies greater importance. 
Written reproductions from memory are 
an excellent method of leading the children 
original composition. This method 
now extensively gives the pu- 
pil opportunity discover his errors 
and inaccuracies, and make the needed 
improvement. The selections are judi- 
ciously chosen, and represent the best 


our English and American authors. 


GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Tweed, A.M., Late Supervisor 
Boston Schools. Lee 
Shepard; pages. cents. 
Prof. has here placed before the 

teachers American schools right royal 

treatise that bugbear all common- 
school English Grammar. The 
present tendency return somewhat 


study technical grammar fortu- 


nate, well wise. Prof. Tweed has 
making capital text-book. 


concise well clear. The author 
acknowledges the assistance Mr. 
Supervisor Language and 
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Grammar the Boston schools. told manner pleasant remember, 
The book will undoubtedly come into very and style which charming. Let the 
boys and girls read the book. will tend 
encourage them. 


general use. 


for Female Voices, Third Reader Sup- | Six WEEKS’ PREPARATION FOR READ- 


William Ware Co. pp. Ginn Co. pp. Mailing 
The Greeks first had three, after- price, 

wards nine, muses. The original muse The First Part entitled Six Weeks’ 


singing was named the Preparation and the Second Part, 
name this book, The Aadean. For This little 
tains seventy beautiful songs and musical book well caleulated prepare for read- 
pieces. Messrs. Tufts and Holt have laid ing Latin sight. 
the schools under great obligation for much 
LECTURES THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


the best musical work the KINDERGARTNERS. Elizabeth 


evident that, this volume, the Peabody. Boston: Heath 
ation has been made with great care, Company; pp. 226. 
that the composition has been chosen book eight the 


the best work acknowledged masters. earliest American They 


unfold very clearly the system 


OUTLINE QUALITATIVE Froebel. lectures begin with 
FOR BEGINNERS. John natural exemplification the nursery, 
Stoddard, Ph.D., Professor Chemis- 
try Smith College. 


followed two lectures how the nur- 


sery opens into the Kindergarten 


through the proper use language and 
conversation with children, finally devel- 
edition this work has been rendered 


oping into equipoise the child’s relations 
necessary. For clearness, conciseness, and | o 
his fellows, nature, and God. 


Miss Peabody draws many illustrations 


fulfills its The arrangement 
from her own psychological observations 


unusually systematic, and its method 
The whole forms admir- 


able presentation the subject. 


and not make simply analytical 
out this little work. Advanced Series. Y.: 
Bardeen. Price, cents. 
4 € 2 er . . 
OLD Amanda series comprises more than 250 
Harris. illustrations. 
and The Interstate Publishing English language, and American. 


choice gems from the best authors the 
Company. Price, They are printed thirty-six tablets 

almost too bad that the weary stiff card-board, and are put neat 
teachers and worn fathers and box. Teachers will find them useful and 


did not have opportunity obtain cheap. 


lief and refreshment from this thoroughly 
entertaining book, early the season. GUIDE THE CONSTELLA- 


would vividly bring back the happy days Key Maps. the Rev. James Gill. 


childhood, forty years ago, its! Rogers Co., Brom- 
older readers, and would furnish real de- field St. paper covers, cents. 
light all, whether old young. complete pocket-guide the study 
nursery songs and the plays, unknown the Compact, accurate and con- 
the children the present day, are venient. 
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THE CONSTELLATIONS, AND How 
THEM. Thirteen maps with text 
showing the constellations during each 
month the year. Popular and 
Simple Guide Knowledge the 
Starry Heavens. William Peck, 
cents. 

This elegant atlas the starry heavens 


will prove great value all classes 


the study Astronomy. The explana- 
tions are clear and exact. maps are 
large and well-defined. The price very 
low. All teachers Astronomy should 


examine it. 


APPLETON’S STANDARD 
Numbers and Applied 
Language. Drawing, and Reading Les- 
sons. for Primary 
Schools. Andrew Rickoff and 
Davis; 160. 

Arithmetic for Intermediate and Gram- 


2 Cos, 1886, 


new candidates for popular 
favor among text-books upon arithmetic, 
are now before the teachers the country. 
Not few have waited impatiently for 
their appearance. Nor are they 
disappointed. ‘The books are beautiful 
their mechanical execution, and appear 
scientific plan and development. 

The primary book, Numbers 
trated, very beautiful. pictorial. 
teaches objects, pictures, dia- 
grams. designs provoke observation, 
and familiarize the learner with numb- 
ers their use. The children are encour- 
aged, not only describe the several com- 
binations given, but exercise their ingi- 
nuity making other combinations. The 
method development is, begin with 
unity, and procede two, three, four, 
exhausting the changes possible 
addition and subtraction, multiplication 
and division each 
ing thus ten oral exercises; then the 
subject taken anew Part 
where reading lessons numbers and dic- 


ten one hundred, upon 
numbers one thousand, ing all 
the changes addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. certain 
that the book will prove success 
hands any competent teacher. 

The book for Grammar Schools, 
Numbers Applied, clear, concise, and 
simple rules admirable. definitions 
are unusually clear correct. Its 
method discussion is, first illustra- 
tion, then analysis, then statement 
the principle rule, and finally 
large number problems illustrating the 
subject. The metric system given 
prominent place throughout. The ele- 
mentary processes and principles are 
fully discussed that two-thirds the book 
are passed before reaching Percentage. 
Many frequently treated the 
latter part such books, are omitted al- 
together, having proper place 
common school arithmetic. 

These books have many elements 
strength, and will, undoubtedly, become 
widely popular. 


PEDAGOGICAL 
Schools the Jesuits; pp. 
Comenius; pp. 26. Quick. 
Published Bardeen, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Two neat little pamphlets, which should 
America that Dr. Quick’s works have 
much greater sale this country than 
England. 


THE NEW Music 
Luther Whiting Mason. Boston: 
Ginn Company; pp. 185. 
Mailing price, cents. 

widely and known that 
needs commendation. this book, 
just issued this enterprising firm, the 
theory blended with and 
progressive and miscellaneous 
such manner make the progress 
easy and natural, while the art 
oughly and systematically learned. And 


tation exercises are given; done retain the inter- 


the nine digits, then upon numbers from est and contentment throughout. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic keeps its former high 
reputation. Contributors Club, for 
August very bright. the September 
number attention called the valuable 
article Prof. John Fiske The 
Paper Money Craze 1786 
Shays’ 

The Brooklyn Magazine for August 
delightful variety, and breathes 
throughout its pages the sweet aroma 
the summer-time. 

Public Opinion. This new paper, 
published weekly Washington, C., 
$3.00 year, rapidly becoming 
favorite among the lovers current litera- 
ture and opinions. 

The North American Review has 
interesting article Bismarck, Man 
teachers historical and entitled 
Negotiations with General 
General Joseph Johnston. 

The Andover Review for August 
rich, strong and timely number. Several 
articles are special interest educators. 
Among these are Dr. article en- 
titled The American Indians Increase 
Decrease and Horatio Gates’ arti- 


The Popular 
September unusually good number, 
full interesting and valuable articles. 
must dissent from the editorial views 


Science Monthly for 


not believe will difficult, for 
long time, obtain generation 
teachers capable expounding scientific 
morality with intelligence, conviction, and 
enthusiasm.”’ 

The 
has several articles interest 
The leading article upon Manual 
Training School for San Francisco,” 
William Raymond. 

Edinl urgh 
now its CXL volume, keeps its an- 


Blackwood’ s 


cient reputation. 
—The Record for July 
full matter interesting and useful 


Overland Monthly for August 


those who enjoy historical researches. 
Political Science pub- 
lished Ginn Company, Boston 


year, has now issued two numbers. 
They are both highly both 
the editors and the publishers. The article 
the June number the Constitution 
will read with much interest. 

The Presbyterian Review for July 
critical and scholarly articles, edi- 
torial notes, and extensive reviews 
pub- 


recent theological literature. 
lished Scribner’s Sons. 

The Forum for August has ten arti- 
unusual value. Dr. Harris’ arti- 
cle entitled How was and 
Lieut. Greeley’s What Know 
About the will widely read. 
published the 

Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.50 year, deserves wide cir- 
culation, especially among teachers who 
our best English 

The English Illustrated Magazine, 
Co., New York, very 
good and very cheap $1.75 year. 


Shakespeariana, 


Hand israpidly winning its way and bring- 
higher position popular interest. 

The Magazine 
not well small, but growing 
valuable articles interest not only 

the West, but also the East. 


” 


Western 


highly commended. 

$2.00 year, now one the best and 
Its articles 


are well written, well edited, well 


family magaziues. 


printed, and every way attractive. 
Place, New York; $5.00 


number contains 


Lafayette 
year. August 
among other things article 
great value, and exhibiting rare scholar- 


ship, Dr. Andrews, Marietta, 
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Ohio, upon The Northwest 
Its Ordinance and Its 
Wide Awake for August may 
are eight flower poems it, 
This magazine for young folks grows 

better and better. 

The New and Yale Review, 
William Kingsley, New Haven; $3.00 
The August number this ancient 
review, which number CXCVII, has 
five articles, one which for educators, 


and entitled Lesson From Germany 
for the American Student,’’ Swift. 

Recreation, 140 Nassau St., New York; 
$3.00 year. Stories, Sketches, Letter 
Editor’s Open ete., 


make varied and attractive table con- 


tents. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine, at $1.50a 
year, one the best. The September 
number full meat, pies, cakes and 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Orations, edited Allen 
Ginn Company; $1.19 
Pp. XVII, 250, 226, 194. 

Our Government, Jesse Macy. 
Ginn Company. cents; pp. 238 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course for 
Schools. Staff Notation, Supplement 
Book and Book Daniel Batch 
ellor and Thomas Charmbury. Boston, 

Industrial and High Art Education 
the United States, Edwards Clark 
Schools. Washington, Government 

Short Studies English. 
Barnes Co. Price Cents. Pp. 220. 


PAMPHLETS 


Third Annual Report the United 
States Civil Service Commisssoners, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 

Catalogue Marietta College, 

Annual Report School Committee, 
Adams, Mass, 

Report School Committee, 
Portland, Me., 1886. 

Annual Report School Committee, 
Springfield, Mass., 

Lynn, Mass, 1555. 

Annual Report School Committee, 
1885. 

Report President Board 
tion, 1885. 

Historical Society, Southern Califor- 

Annual Report, Boston 
University, 

University Year Book, 1886. 

Annual Reports Town 
Coneord, Mass. 

The School System Ontario, 

Rules and Regulations School Com- 
mittee, Springfield, Mass. 

The Relation the Modern 


— Sixty Years in the Harve st Fie ld, with 
biographical sketch Mowry, 
Barnes Co. $1.25. pp. 

Educational Psychology; Treatise 
for Parents and Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins. Boston, Lee Shep- 
ard, 1886. Pp. 

Character, Josiah Royce. 
Houghton, Mifflin 

The Supplemental Dictionary, the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
Boston and Chicago; The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The Pupils Guide English Etymo- 
logy, George Manson. Boston; 
Rogers Co., Bromfield ets 


RECEIVED. 


pality the Gas Supply; James 
Publications the American Economic 
Association. 

The Progress Civil Service Re- 
form the United States, Rev. Henry 
Lambert, 
Civil Service Reform Association, 

Nervousness, Heredity, School Pres- 
sure, and Money. Address the Presi- 
Comings. D., New Britain, 1885. 

Report the President Board Ed- 
ucation, 1885. 

the Faculty Applied Science for season 

Genealogy the Fenner Family, 
Rev. James Pierce Root. 

Report Organization the Amer- 
ican Economie Association, Richard 
Ely, Ph. D., Baltimore, 1886, 

Policy the Early Colonists Massa- 
Towards Quakers, and Others 
Whom They Regarded Intruders, 


Henry Southwick. Boston, Old South 


Meeting Honse, 
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